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EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


Nations could not change if they would, nor would. they 
change if they could. What they were, that they are and 
) will be, at any rate so long as any human 

beings now alive remain on this planet, 
Beyond that it would be futile to peer. 

Some persons, however, are reluctant to assimilate this 
truism, and would persuade themselves that certain com- 
munities, one in particular, have undergone a complete 
moral transformation during the last twelve years because 
four of those years were devoted to fighting. We confess 
to being unable to see any basis for this theory, or indeed 
any evidence to confirm it. Our own country has clearly 
not changed in fundamentals since 1914, though admittedly 
there are some superficial alterations, e.g. the transfer of 
wealth and power from those who are called “the new 
poor” to those who are known as “the new rich,” and 
unquestionably there is a certain change of social habits, 
amusements, and perhaps manners, which latter pessimists 
aver have deteriorated. But, generally speaking, post-war 
England closely resembles pre-war England and post-war 
Englishmen are indistinguishable from pre-war Englishmen 
in character, temperament, and outlook. They, are the 
same, only rather more so. This is especially true of our 
public men, who have relapsed into all their old grooves 
and are talking exactly as they talked in “the good old 
‘times’? before the war, forgetting that during the war 
they pledged themselves to discard previous delusions, which 
they would “never again” enunciate, To-day they are 
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back among the Bourbons—they have learnt nothing and 
forgotten nothing. If they reflect the mood of the nation 
—which is the height of their ambition—England stands 
precisely where she did before Kultur challenged Civiliza- 
tion, and there is nothing to indicate that what orators 
describe as “the greatest war in human history ” has made 
any appreciable impression on those who survived it. 


Ir we as a nation are unchanged, unchanging, and un- 
changeable, why should we assume that any other community 

is transformed, and that in temperament and 
bor Legend psychology it is other than it was? We 
" a recognize that most of our neighbours are 

the same in 1926 as they were in 1914. We 
do not pretend that Belgium, France, Spain or even Italy— 
who has taken and is taking drastic medicine—are different 
now to then, whatever, as with ourselves, are the superficial 
and social changes. Nor when we go farther afield is it 
sought to depict the Russians, the Turks, the Chinese, the 
Japanese or the Americans as in any essentials different 
peoples to those we knew twelve years ago. As there is 
no political object to be gained by misrepresenting the facts 
about any of these nations, we acquiesce in the truth. It 
is otherwise in the case of Germany. Powerful vested 
interests on both sides of the Atlantic—with private and 
particular axes to grind, financial and political—insist that 
the old Germany that was responsible for the hideous blood 
bath of 1914-1918 has vanished, never to return, and that 
its place has been taken by a new Germany chastened by 
adversity and morally transformed, who only asks to be 
allowed to co-operate with her fellow-members of the League 
of Nations in atoning for an evil past and in repairing the 
ravages of the war made in Berlin. Just as Lord Haldane 
was the pre-war apostle and advocate of the Fatherland, 
which he sentimentally described as ‘‘ my spiritual home,” 


so Lord D’Abernon, latterly British Ambassador in Berlin— 
who seems more zealous for German interests than he ever 
was for British interests—is the apostle and advocate of 
the present legend. Lord D’Abernon is neither a sentimen- 
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talist nor a fool—on the contrary, he is an International 
Financier and reputed to be remarkably successful in that 
line of business. Can a man of his intelligence seriously 
believe the rubbish he is palming off on gullible British 
audiences regarding the miracle of the spiritual regeneration 
of Germany, who has bidden adieu to “ Militarism ” and all 
its works and steadily marches towards the Millennium ? 


Or this new dispensation, whose slogan is “ Locarno,” Herr 
Stresemann is the Home prophet, and as the astute German 

Foreign Minister is dubbed by his admirers 
The Prophet « the German Lloyd George,” we can 
almost hear the guffaws of the Wilhelmstrasse as Berliners 
read the claptrap their friend and dupe—if he be really 
deceived—Lord D’Abernon palmed off on the Marquis of 
Reading, Mr. Winston Churchill, and other kindred spirits, 
who lately forgathered at a congratulatory banquet, which 
was likewise honoured by the presence of the German 
Ambassador in London, who must have hugely enjoyed 
himself. It was noted—and resented by the pro-German 
Press—that although the Treasury—one of our most pro- 
German Departments—was present in force, the British 
Foreign Office was a conspicuous absentee, an abstention 
which we venture to describe as among the few signs of 
sense it has lately manifested. The Foreign Office, we may 
hope, is not entirely without memory. It unwittingly 
allowed itself to be misled before the war by Lord Haldane’s 
fatuous sentimentalism concerning Germany and the Ger- 
mans, whom, from the Kaiser downwards, he represented as 
a peace-loving nation, who had no more thoughts of war 
than we had, and whom it was madness to suspect of harbour- 
ing aggressive intentions which were foreign to Teutonic 
temperament as displayed in Schopenhauer, and altogether 
“unthinkable.” He and his colleagues, including the then 
Foreign Minister, were taken entirely by surprise when the 
German Government ran amok in August 1914. Once 
bitten, twice shy. The Foreign Office has swallowed not a 
little lately, but possibly cannot go the whole German 
sausage with Lord D’Abernon. 
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Wuite Lord D’Abernon, who is deservedly a popular hero 
in Germany as in pro-Germany, is busy throwing dust in 
The Facts. the eyes of the British public, one Depart- 

ment of the Berlin Government is trying to 
open'them. If Lord D’Abernon is aware of the propaganda 
of the German War Ministry, his own propaganda is a public 
scandal—if he is unaware of it he was obviously unfit to 
be our Ambassador in Germany. This question should be 
raised in the House’ of Common as “a matter of urgent 
public importance”’—not that it would be any use, because 
the disingenuousness of the Treasury Bench is equal to all 
eventualities. Thanks to The Times—and greatly to our 
contemporary’s credit, as The Times would like to swallow 
the legend of “the reformed rake” if it could—we learn 
that side by side with the flapdoodle which Herr Stresemann 
fobs off on Lord D’Abernon, and which the latter passes 
off on the British public, Herr Stresemann’s colleague, the 
German War Minister, is engaged in educating the Father: 
land for a war of revenge. The facts are set out in The 
Times of November 18th, when, at last, the notorious 
Reichswehr Manual, or German Military Text-book, wa 
laid bare. The title-sheet contains the caption: 


Published by the War Ministry, Army Inspection of Education and Culture. 
Second Improved and Enlarged Edition, 1926. 


It will be noted that this edition was published after 
Locarno ”’ was alleged to have buried all our hatchets, 
German hatchets are never buried, or rather they are only 
buried for concealment. While our Ministers and ex 
Ministers are slobbering over the Germans and exhorting 
us all to “ let bygones be bygones,”’ this is how their opposite 
numbers in Berlin reciprocate. The official Military Manual 
opens with a denunciation of the Treaty of Versailles, headed 
by a couplet from the poems of P. Warnke, of which 
The Times gives this rendering : 

But what the enemy has done to us 

That will we never forget. 


This official document proceeds : 
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Owing to the collapse of her allies, but most of all owing to the starvati % 
of the population through the blockade, which was against all international 
(our ow Germany could not continue the war, ene unbeaten in the 
field. 


That is how Herr Stresemann’s colleague interprets “* Lo- 
carno”’—simply as an excuse for inciting the Germans 
against the hated British, who are regarded as such “ mugs ” 
that they will stand anything. Innocent “ defenceless” 
Germany is described as having been tricked into dis- 
armament, and the territorial readjustments necessitated 
by her wanton aggression are denounced as “an unprece- 
dented sin against the German People,” containing “ the 
germ of new wars.” sii 


TuatT is a fairly strong hint to Germany’s neighbours what 
to expect from the latest recruit to the League of Nations. 

M. Briand, the French Foreign Minister (who 
— is occasionally entranced by his own amiable 

eloquence on Locarno), will be interested to 
know that while Herr Stresemann may be prepared to “ bill 
and coo,” not so the German War Ministry, which indicates 
Alsace as “‘stolen” property to be recovered. Nor should 
the concluding passage of this German official ‘‘ Hymn of 
Hate ” be lost on any of us: 


The legal basis of the Peace was not observed by the enemy alliance. Rather 
does the peace imposed on Germany represent both in the manner in which it 
was brought about and in the decisive points of its contents the very opposite 
of the principles enumerated by Wilson. This could only happen because 
Germany had lost the power to defend herself against violent treatment, for, 
trusting in the honour of her opponents and the sanctity of treaties, she had 
agreed to her own disarmament. Thus the enemy alliance established through 
deceit and breach of contract the preliminary conditions for the unlimited use 
ef force. Above all, the moral basis of the Treaty—that Germany alone was 
responsible for the war—is false, for what in the course of the years brought 
about the war was French vindictiveness, Russian lust of conquest, and oe 
business interests. 


In the face of this revelation of unchanged, unchanging, 
and unchangeable Germany (momentarily masquerading as 


a Republic), can we wonder that such a patriot as M. Poincaré 


refuses to regard either “‘ Locarno” or Germany’s hypo- 
critical entry into the League of Nations as convincing 
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evidence that France now adjoins a different neighbour to 
the Power of prey she knows only too well, whose policy 
consists in lulling other countries into unpreparedness and 
then pouncing? In this task Germany can always count on 
the co-operation of the various Potsdam parties abroad that 
are prepared to do her dirty work. The British Potsdam 
Party is even more active after the war than it was before 
the catastrophe it contributed to precipitate. 


In Anglo-American affairs we must be thankful for relatively 
small mercies, and we are duly grateful for the service 
” President Coolidge has unwittingly rendered 
ree both England and Europe by clearing the 
air of current misconceptions concerning the 

trend of American policy. The President can have little 
conception of the ignorance prevailing throughout the 
Eastern Hemisphere as to the intentions of American 
statesmen and the sentiments of the American People, with 
which the action of Washington is so intimately identified. 
It is not only that ignorant Europeans are ignorant con- 
cerning the United States. The most ignorant are those 
who pass for being, and profess to be, “ well informed.” 
They are frequently capable and intelligent on matters within 
their comprehension and experience, but directly they touch 
American affairs they lose their heads and cultivate illusions 
that can only be described as comic. Among the worst 
offenders are Responsible Statesmen of all Parties and able 
Editors of London newspapers, who apparently imbibed a 
certain American legend with their mothers’ milk, which 
they are unable to discard. Their judgment of latter-day 
Anglo-American problems is, therefore, fantastic. Their 
delusions would intensely amuse the practical politicians of 
Washington should they travel so far. It can scarcely be 
credited at the White House, though nevertheless true, that 
Downing Street persuaded itself at the time, and has re- 
mained of that opinion ever since, that it was pure accident 
that the American people repudiated the League of Nations, 
which an American President had been allowed by un- 
thinking Allies to foist on the rest of the world at the Paris 
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Peace Conference in 1919. These ignoramuses seriously 
supposed that, as President Wilson claimed to hold a mandate 
from the United States to sign the Covenant and to constrain 
the Associated Powers to do likewise, and as on the strength 
of that assumption he was allowed to more or less dictate 
the terms of the Treaty of Versailles, therefore the United 
States was bound to ratify what he had done in the name 
of the American people! It seems incredible now, but the 
one argument with which seven years ago wiseacres sought 
to shut up every British objection to the League of Nations 
was, ‘““We must accept the League whether we like it or 
not because it is the price of American co-operation in the 
post-war settlement.” If we heard that tag once we have 
heard it twenty times from quidnuncs of varying importance. 


Havine allowed President Wilson to saddle us with the 
League of Nations without questioning his credentials to 
4 commit his own country, and in partial 
ineen justification of their own heedlessness, our 
Responsible Statesmen and Able Editors 

endeavoured to explain away the subsequent fiasco, namely, 
the repudiation of all Wilsonian policies by the American 
People as “a fluke” which, on reflection, they would 
repent. It was a passing phase, or craze, due to a great 
man’s tactlessness in angering the Senate and in exasperating 
the American peopie, from which the United States would 
rapidly recover when the League was no longer a stick with 
which to belabour an unpopular politician and the blessings 
of Geneva became manifest to the universe. Americans 
living in Europe—most of whom know less about the United 
States than Europeans who have never been there—vied 
with English political tourists who gathered across the 
Atlantic, whatever impressions they sought, in asseverating 
that ‘‘ it was only a question of time ’’ when America rallied 
to the League. Every straw that could be collected by 
assiduous New York Correspondents of London newspapers 


pointed the same way, while sentimental Saturday journals 


and effusive Sunday sheets deafened us with predictions that 
the United States must join the League because it was 
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“unthinkable” that she should permanently boycott her 
own offspring. Among many straws grasped by drowning 
Leaguers was the figment of the World Court which they 
regarded as the golden avenue that would enable the 
United States to enter the League without actually re- 
signing the rejected Covenant. The World Court was at 
once denounced by American “ Isolationists” as ‘the 
back door of the League ”’—and it was this phrase that 
killed it across the Atlantic. For whereas British public 
men and British newspapers fondly imagine that the mass 
of Americans pine to join the League if they could do so 
at no excessive cost to their amour-propre, actually this 
institution is anathema to the American People from San 
Francisco to New York. Any politician wishing to commit 
suicide has only to espouse its cause. Ultimately, as a sop 
to the Highbrows and Mugwumps to be found in every 
Party, President Coolidge made a show of recommending 
the World Court to the Senate, but under conditions that 
robbed it of reality, while the Senate proceeded to rob it 
of anything that remained by claiming to exercise a veto 
on any question Senators wished to withhold from the World 
Court. 


WitTHOUT completely stultifying itself and its off-shoot, the 
World Court, the League of Nations could not entertain the 
“reservations” stipulated by the United 
States Senate, which were expressly inserted 
because they were impossible. Under the influence of the 
recent Congressional Elections, which were anything but a 
triumph for the Administration, President Coolidge delivered 
the speech at Kansas City which we welcome as clearing the 
air. He formally ranged himself with the Isolationists, who 
had scored notable successes at the polls, and in the course 
of a protracted lecture to Europe, which he put in the wrong 
wherever she ventured to differ from the United States, 
the speaker gratified Senator Borah & Co. by declaring that 
“unless the requirements of the Senate Resolution are met 
by other interested nations, I see no prospect of this country 
adhering to the Court.” So at last we have what the 
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Americans ¢all a ‘‘ flat-footed ’’ declaration from the highest 
authority that the Chief Executive and the Legislature are 
at one in barring the League of Nations and :the. World 
Court, lock, stock, and barrel. ‘The United States will have 
nothing to do with either. This is good news for Europe++ 
Anglo-American Highbrows to the contrary notwithstanding 
—because it means that this hemisphere will be allowed to 
mind its own business without the constant threat of inter- 
ference by Washington politicians, who now publicly acknow- 
ledge that their own hemisphere is adequate for their 
activities. We have never questioned their competence in 
matters within their comprehension, and should never dream 
on our side of attempting to decide between the merits of 
Republicans and Democrats. All we have protested against | 
is American interference in affairs Washington: politicians 
understand so little as those of this benighted old world, 
which needs a Monroe doctrine against Western encroach- 
ment far more than the Western waren it. 
European trespass. ic j ot 


THE self-same pundits who insisted that the single hope 
of raising the French franc to some more reasonable figure 
es than 240 to the £, at which it then stood, 
Sort aaa was for M. Poincaré to take his: marching 
orders from Lombard Street and Wall Street, 

are now laughing on the wrong side of their mouths. They 
keenly resented the French Prime Minister’ s. ‘native 
independence, which they denounced as “ obstinacy ” or 
“conceit,” and ridiculed the idea that any restoration of 
confidence could arrest the downfall of the france unless 
France followed our noble example and pegged herself 
to the Gold Standard, and became like ourselves a hewer of 
wood and a drawer of water to the Money Power of New 
York. Immense pressure was brought to bear by financial 
factors on both sides of the Atlantic and its agents in Paris 
to bend M. Poincaré to their will. Fortunately, not being 
a reed shaken by every passing gust of wind, this patriotic 
Frenchman resisted, As he looked across the Channel and 
noted conditions in our unhappy land since a handful of 
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money-lenders were allowed to saddle us with the Gold 
Standard, M. Poincaré could see little that he wished to 
reproduce at home. Meanwhile the franc steadily soared. 
Realizing that the French Government could not be so easily 
bullied as some others, International Finance tried another 
tack. It set to work to accelerate the rise of the franc, 
which it had previously tried to put out of action altogether, 
and which its mouthpieces in the Press had condemned as 
past praying for. As these had failed to frighten France by 
the bogey of “inflation,” they would try to disorganize her 
industries and stampede her business world by engineering 
a riotous rise of the franc which would have the same economic 
effect as sudden “ deflation.”” In a word, they would “‘larn ” 
M. Poincaré “to be a toad.” At the moment of 
writing the franc stands at 130 to the £, and Goldbugs 
are rubbing into the French the evil effects on industry of 
an artificial appreciation of the currency! We sincerely 
hope both for the sake of France and as a shining example 
to the rest of the world that M. Poincaré may succeed in 
saving one country from the Octopus that has established 
a stranglehold on most others. 


Signor Musso int has had yet another hair-breadth escape 
of assassination which left him calmer and more determined 
than ever, and convinced that he bears a 

charmed life as “‘a man of destiny.” But 
this outrage caused considerable perturbation 
) throughout Italy, encouraging the Govern- 
ment to adopt a stern code for the protection of the Duce 
and the suppression of all semblance of opposition to 
Fascism. The attempt occurred on October 31st at Bologna, 
whither the Italian Prime Minister had gone to inaugurate 
a Science Congress amidst scenes of boundless popular 
enthusiasm. As he was driving to the station in a motor-car 
on his return journey, after leaving the University, he was 
fired at point-blank by a youth standing among the spectators 
on the pavement, who, however, missed his mark, like other 
would-be murderers of the arch-enemy of Bolshevism. 
The youth, who was alleged to be fifteen—we think it a 
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mistake to advertise such miscreants by publishing their 
names—was at once set upon and lynched by the infuriated 
crowd before the police could intervene. The Duce went 
on his way as though nothing had happened, forbade reprisals, 
and in a stirring message of thanks to the City of Bologna, 
which had afforded him a wonderful ovation, he declared 
that “‘ the criminal episode at the last moment did not dim 
the glory of that stupendous day.’ One most regrettable 
sequel to this outrage was an outburst of violent Franco- 
Italian recriminations—the Italians denouncing Paris as 
the headquarters of a murderous anti-Fascist conspiracy, 
and the French resenting being singled out for attack 
whenever his enemies seek to eliminate Signor Mussolini. 
We should not wonder if the Germans were busily stoking © 
up a vendetta that may bring valuable grist to their mill. 
It would be entirely in accordance with the Bismarckian 
tradition to exploit such incidents for the benefit of the 
Fatherland. France and Italy should be on their guard 
against becoming the cat’s paws of Kultur. 


A GLANCE at his meteoric career confirms the belief that 
our present Prime Minister possesses one attribute for political 
; leadership that is beyond price, namely Luck. 

ioe Deane No Australian cricket Captain has been luckier 
in winning the toss than Mr. Stanley Baldwin 

in scoring when runs were most wanted. Four short years 
ago he was a comparatively unimportant, indeed almost 
unknown, member of a Coalition Government in which 
our Party Leaders were content to say “ditto”’ to the 
““Man who won the War,” whose prestige was such in the 
House of Lords, in the House of Commons, in the Carlton 
Club, and the Primrose League, that any Conservative, 
whether Peer or Commoner, who entertained misgivings 
upon any item of Coalition policy was regarded by Tapers 
and Tadpoles as “disloyal,” and any journalist who 
questioned any action or utterance of the Welsh Wizard 
was voted a hopeless and impossible “ crank’? who ought 
not to be at large. Public life had sunk to a lower ebb 
than at any period since the days of Walpole. We can 
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imagine from their outward demeanour what must have been 
the atmosphere inside Government circles in that day of 
demoralization, and how hard a row any Minister of principle 
must have had to hoe. However, it is a very long worm 
that has no turning, and the Conservative worm turned 
at last—at the historic meeting at the Carlton Club in 
October 1922, at which Mr. Stanley Baldwin asserted himself 
in a manner that gained the confidence of all Conservatives 
who cared for Conservatism and were in revolt against the 
existing régime. On that bright autumnal day he and the 
Diehards and the Morning Post buried the worst Government 
this country has ever known, with the invaluable assistance 
of Mr. Bonar Law, who thus at the eleventh hour splendidly 
redeemed any share he may have had in placing the Con- 
servative Party at the disposal of Mr. Lloyd George. 


UnFoRTUNATELY, Mr. Bonar Law was a stricken man 
when he became Prime Minister, and if anything happened 

Sd to him, by all the rules of the game his 
Detain’ mantle would descend to an eloquent and 
| distinguished Peer of exceptional ability, 
immense industry, and commensurate ambition, who in the 
eyes of many was inevitably the next Prime Minister, despite 
his lack of indispensable qualities. Failing him the Press 
might succeed in “rushing”? Downing Street on behalf of 
one or other of its Coalition favourites who would restore 
the entire gang. When Mr. Bonar Law’s health finally 
broke down most things pointed to a Curzon Premiership 
—those who had thought of a Baldwin Premiership were 
few and far between, and when the idea had been first mooted 
(we believe in the pages of the National Review) it provoked 
a superior smile in Pall Mall. politicians, who dismissed 
it as “‘ the inspiration of ignorance.” At this point, however; 
Mr. Stanley Baldwin’s ‘“ Luck,” so to speak, “chipped 
in” in the shape of a declaration by the Labour Party 
in the House of Commons that they should refuse to “ recog: 
nize’’ Lord Curzon as Prime Minister. This demonstration 
encouraged some undisclosed genius on our side to discover 
that as the Socialists were unrepresented in the House 
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of Lords, it was “ unthinkable” that the new Prime 
Minister should be a Peer. Mr. Stanley Baldwin, as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, accordingly stepped into 
the vacant place, without having moved a little finger in 
that direction, or even having thought of such an eventuality. 
The ball was at his feet. He kicked it away a few months 
later by plunging the country into a General Election on a 
Protectionist policy in the face of a hostile Press, which 
converted Mr. Bonar Law’s brilliant victory of the previous 
year into disaster that was accentuated by the revival 
of the Shadow Cabinet containing Mr. Lloyd George’s 
Conservative henchmen, thus opening a chapter of intrigue 
that imperilled Mr. Baldwin’s Leadership. Nevertheless 
he retained the confidence of the Conservative rank and file, 
as indeed of all Conservatives without axes to grind, who 
admired the unwonted moral courage that had moved their 
leader to put his and the Party’s fortunes to the touch 
for the sake of a principle in which 99 Conservatives out of 
every 100 whole-heartedly believe. | 


But the immediate consequences of our electoral débdcle 
were sufficiently serious, and Mr. Baldwin was violently 

: attacked for creating a situation in which 
Then Foes the Liberals held the balance of Parliamentary 
Stone power—all the more when this faction elected 

| in their wisdom to eject the Conservative 
Government in order to place the Socialists in Downing 
Street. Here, however, was another striking manifestation 
of ‘“* Baldwin’s Luck.” Mr. Asquith’s action killed three 
birds with one stone: (1) It knocked any possibility of 
another Coalition on the head; (2) it reduced the Liberal 
Party to permanent impotence; (3) it put the Socialists 
in office without power, or, in other words, saddled them with 
responsibilities they could not possibly discharge, and 
constrained them to the humiliating confession that they 
were no conjurers whocould produce “ rabbits ”’ out of top- 
hats. Nevertheless, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and_ his 
colleagues might have stayed in Downing Street for some 
years—as the Liberals had no choice but to support them— 
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doing as much harm as they dared, but for “ Baldwin’s 
Luck,” as nothing else could have prompted such episodes 
as the ‘‘ Biscuit motor-car ” (which made far more impression 
on the general public than in political circles where politicians 
view each other’s weaknesses indulgently) and the astounding 
affair of the Zinovieff Letter, in which Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
made every mistake that occurred to him. Result: another 
triumphant election and a record Conservative majority— 
the Socialists losing many seats, and the Liberals almost 
disappearing. Once more Mr. Baldwin was on the crest of 
the wave. He proceeded to depress many of us by swamping 
his new Cabinet with Coalitioners to the exclusion of men 
who commanded more confidence and would have served 
him more loyally. A bad blunder was made by the premature 
adoption of the Gold Standard last year, which precipitated 
the Coal Crisis, and there was much searching of heart among 
the faithful in July (1925) when, under the menace of a 
General Strike, the Prime Minister decided to subsidize 
the Coal Mining industry within a few hours of declining 
to do so. His “luck” seemed out for the time being, and 
remained out after the publication of the Coal Commission’s 
Report revealed the impossibility of persuading the Miners’ 
Federation to consider any settlement, although £23,000,000 
of the taxpayer’s money had been invested on the assumption 
that this cash would buy peace. Then came Luck’s master- 
stroke. When all the world realized that the Prime Minister 
was toiling day and night on behalf of peace (having truthfully 
proclaimed himself ‘‘a Pacifist in Industry”) the T.U.C. 
insisted on declaring war, not only on the Government but 
on the People, thus affording Mr. Stanley Baldwin a golden 
opportunity, in the words of the Daily Mail, of proving 
himself ‘‘ fully worthy of the great office that he holds.” 
We were indeed fortunate in having thrown up an ideal 
national leader for such a crisis, and were grateful for the 
** Luck ”’ that had enabled a man of Mr. Baldwin’s character 
to attain and retain his position against the Careerists and 
Intriguers by whom he had unwittingly surrounded 
himself. 
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Tut National Review has never laid claim to infallibility, 
but it is a peculiar pleasure to recall some earlier appreciations 
of Mr. Stanley Baldwin in these pages—during 
arenes the Bonar Law Premiership—the first, we 
believe, that indicated him as his then chief’s successor. 


It would be a severe shock to open our newspapers at Easter or Whitsuntide, 
or at any other time, to learn that Mr. Bonar Law had decided that the strain 
of his great office was more than he could endure, and that accordingly he had 
resigned and had advised the King to send for some politician whose personality 
was unacceptable to the Conservative rank and file in Parliament, and even 
more so to our voting strength in the constituencies. . . . 

It should be put as plainly to our present Front Benchers, as it was put 
to their predecessors at the Carlton Club last October, that neither a Con- 
servative Government nor a Conservative Party are the private preserve of 
any political coterie, however eminent or however able, and that no choice 
can be made that is unwelcome to those who put Mr. Bonar Law and his 
colleagues where they now are. That there is a solution that would be 
generally satisfactory outside as inside Parliament may be gathered from the 
frequency with which Mr. Stanley Baldwin’s name crops up whenever the 
future of the Premiership is discussed among disinterested Conservatives.— 
“ Episodes of the Month,” National Review, April 1923. 


In the following number of the National Review, namely 
May 1923, this paragraph appeared, entitled “‘ A Potential 
Prime Minister,” in reference to Mr. Baldwin’s Budget : 


By common consent of friend and foe, Mr. Stanley Baldwin has acquitted 
himself of a peculiarly difficult task with conspicuous success, which has 
appreciably augmented the number of Conservatives who believe that it would 
be in the best interests of the Party that in the untoward event of Mr. Bonar 
Law’s relinquishing the Prime Ministership, it is to his Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that we should look to fill the void. But Mr. Stanley Baldwin is 
aman of such innate modesty—his modesty is, in fact, equal to his capacity— 
that he would never lift, as he never has lifted, a little finger to promote his 
own ambitions, if he has any. He is probably one of the microscopic minority 
of Front Benchers who have never contemplated themselves as potential Prime 
Ministers. It is an additional reason for constraining him to step into any 
vacancy that may occur, and it is “up to” the Party in its own interests, as 
in those of the country, to see to it that when Mr. Bonar Law retires, whether 
in the autumn or next spring, that his most acceptable successor in the eyes of 
the rank and file is not elbowed out by more pretentious or more pushful 
personages, of whom several have their eye on No. 10, Downing Street. 


It is noteworthy that within three weeks of the appearance 
of this paragraph, Mr. Bonar Law retired, and two days 


later (May 22, 1923) the Court Circular contained the alipeing 
gratifying notice : 
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The Right Hon, Stanley Baldwin was received in audience by His Majesty 
to- -day, who offered him the position of Prime Minister and First Lord, of t 
Treasury, vacated by the Right Hon. A. Bonat Law. vey Right Hon. Stanley 


This i is, we think, a. sufficient answer to those who accuse the 
National Review of being “impossible to please,” as of 

“giving unpractical advice to the Conservative Party,” 
simply because we refuse to echo whatever claptrap Party 
hacks may choose to palm off on a credulous public, or to 
regard all Front Benchers as demi-gods. It were cruel to 
quote the contemporary comments of the Pontiffs of the 
Press—especially the Sunday Press—in the crisis of May 
1923, which placed Mr. Baldwin where he now is. We 
never affected enthusiasm over the personnel of the present 
Ministry, nor pretended to admire all its actions or inactions, 
but we have consistently recognized the self-evident fact that 
any alteration in Downing Street would be for the worse. 


So much by way of retrospect, which we make bold to 
affirm justifies our claim to be regarded as well-wishers of 
- the Prime Minister as of the present Govern 


and ment, which stands between the nation andg “! 
; worse alternatives. Mr. Stanley Baldwin has Ce 
had and still has many enemies in the Press, of whom the g 
most vindictive has been so venomous as to make himself § 1, 
ridiculous. Such assailants simply seek to damage the§ {, 
Cabinet in the interests of some other combination in which § of 
they imagine they would play a more conspicuous part. § yw 
The more blunders Ministers make, the better pleased will 9 of 
be Lord Beaverbrook. That is not our standpoint. Wef y 
regret every blunder made by a Conservative Government, § 4, 
which reacts upon the Conservative Party and the Con-§ 4 
servative cause and plays into the hands of Radicals and ¢, 
Socialists. We do not criticize for the sake of criticism. J oJ 
All Governments are bound to err—indeed, one may almost | y 
say, looking at the past, that to govern is to blunder. The J x 


test question is whether Ministers are doing anything else— | ¢; 
whether there is any adequate set-off to the mistakes inci ]  g¢ 
dent to human action. Has the Baldwin Government | p 
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reached that turning-point at which Governments begin to 
go downhill? We sincerely hope not. But we are bound 
to record, however regretfully, that since the fateful month 
of May, when Ministers rose to the height of a great occasion, 
and when thanks to their firm and resolute action the ball 
was, so to speak, at their feet—there has been a sad slump 
in their prestige. Unless they can pull themselves together, 
as Governments on the down-grade rarely do, they will 
shortly be apologizing for their own existence, and that is 
the beginning of the end. It is time the Prime Minister had 
another of his proverbial strokes of luck. Let us hope 
something of the kind may be maturing somewhere— 
whether in Moscow, Berlin, or Canton. Our enemies are 
invariably our greatest national asset by doing something 
in the nick of time so impossible that even the most tolerant 
and easy-going statesmen are constrained to sit up and take 
notice. 


THERE seems during the past months to have been a strange 
lack of purpose and direction in the Cabinet. His Majesty’s 
a .. _, Ministers have been content to drift aim- 
Cook lessly along at the mercy of the chapter of 
accidents. Having defeated the General 

Strike, embracing the entire Labour Party—though several 
Labour Leaders are pathetically anxious that we should 
forget what “‘ this same Mr. Thomas” and other advocates 
of “direct action” actually did—there was no excuse 
whatsoever for funking Mr. Cook and the Minority Movement 
of the Miners’ Federation, and for tamely tolerating a civil 
war which the orators of the Government tell popular 
audiences is steadily spoon-fed from Moscow and has mulcted 
our unhappy country to the tune of from £300,000,000 to 
£400,000,000—a substantially larger figure, according to 
official estimates, than the total cost of the South African 
War. For the latter we at least had something to show for 
some years, and until the “ Majuba Party” came in and 
capitulated to the losers, whose gratitude takes the form of 
sending a Prime Minister to the Imperial Conference to 
preach Secession. However, let that pass for the moment: 
VOL. LXXVIII 
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For the miserable and ruinous humiliation of the last six 
months we have absolutely nothing to show except our 
losses and the grievous burdens cast upon employers and 
employed in every industry dependent on coal. Mandarins 
and Mugwumps are hypnotized by formule, and the parti- 
cular formula they have rolled like a sweet morsel under the 
tongue at any time since May in explanation of their 
paralysis was ‘“‘We mustn’t martyrize Cook.” There was 
no compunction about “ martyrizing’’ Saklatvala, and at 
the moment of writing Ministers are engaged, in their own 
jargon, in “‘ martyrizing’’ Mr. Kirkwood, M.P. But sooner 
than ‘‘ martyrize ’”’ Cook they preferred to “ martyrize”’ the 
mining industry and not a few others, while establishing 
the perilous principle that Great Britain, alone among the 
Great Powers, is unable to protect herself and her people 
against the subsidizing of revolutionary movements by a 
hostile foreign Government whose organs openly gloat over 
the ruin they have wrought on the detested and now despised 
British Empire. From the Soviet point of view it was a 
marvellous investment of £1,000,000 sterling that saddled 
England with the costs of a considerable war ! 


Ir would have been wiser for the Government to stand 
aside, leaving coal-owners and coal-miners to settle their 

differences, which they would have had more 
ie he chance of doing but for ministerial anxiety 
to “‘save face” for the Miners’ Federation 
and to give Mr. Cook a free hand. Nothing tended more to 
keep the strike alive than the belief inculcated by the atti- 
tude of the Government that for some undisclosed and 
undisclosable reason Ministers were afraid to lay this 
anarchist by the heels. He was allowed to go abroad— 
presumably on an official passport—to raise the wind, after 
which he returned home to reap the whirlwind. Directly 
there was a break-away of miners from the strike to the 
pits, this firebrand was allowed to descend upon the district 
and intimidate the workers. What could the average miner 
suppose except that the Secretary of the Miners’ Federation 
was top dog and the British Government under dog? Was 
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it surprising that the strikers should believe the reiterated 
bluff of the subsidized agent of Moscow, that if they only 
held out a little longer the omnipotent Cook would be able 
to impose terms on Mine Owners and Ministers which would 
not only make the colliers masters of the mines, but would 
be the heaviest blow sustained by Capital at the hands of 
Labour since the spacious days of Karl Marx? How can 
we blame the miners for sticking it out as they did under 
the circumstances that confronted them, with their families 
allowed to live on the rates and their leader permitted to 
go where he pleased and say what he liked? This deplor- 
able episode may doubtless be debited in large part to the 
Prime Minister’s mistaken magnanimity in loading his 
Cabinet with Coalition cargo sufficient to sink any ship. 


In the course of the engaging speech delivered by Sir Austen 
Chamberlain at the celebration of the Jubilee of his family’s 
Ov \ representation of Birmingham (November 

16th) occurred an observation which should 
help outsiders to understand one of the mysteries of our 
public life. The speaker quoted a member of the last 
Socialist Cabinet as saying to Lady Chamberlain : 


I began early and I have been a working man all my life, but I have never 
worked in my life as I have been made to work since I was a Cabinet Minister. 


Here is a fact that we are apt to forget through having no 
conception of the awful conditions under which His Majesty’s 
Ministers labour. From the moment they enter office until 
the hour they shake the Departmental dust off their feet, 
they are literally overwhelmed. They have neither time to 
think nor read in the daily drudgery in which they are 
engulfed, and unless they be supermen in intellect, character, 
and determination, to say nothing of digestion, they speedily 
relapse into bureaucrats with the habits, methods, outlook, 
mentality, and prejudice of bureaucrats. Such is the fate of 
the more conscientious who seriously apply themselves to 
their jobs, and it goes far to explain the gradual transforma- 
tion of men who were previously sound and keen into the 
average Mandarin who becomes a creature of routine, 
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palming off on the public the official shibboleths in which 
he moves and lives and has his being. The more 
unscrupulous shirk their work and divide their time between 
grinding their particular axes and manceuvring for future 
position. A Cabinet is in the main an overworked, over- 
tired, more or less effete Committee, in which the running is 
usually made by men who are “ out for themselves.” This 
accounts for the grievous disappointments which most 
Governments cause their supporters and their country. 
There is no known remedy. The Ramsay MacDonald 
Cabinet became more enmeshed in red tape than any other 
before or since. 


No keen Party man of any denomination can nowadays 
feel particularly happy except when contemplating the 
plight of some other Party. The state 
The of his own is anything but exhilarating. 
of Others o Conservative, for instance, who believes 
in Conservatism as a creed rather than as 
a@ mere cry can be satisfied as he watches the frittering 
away of a magnificent opportunity of consolidating our 
Imperial position, upholding our National interests, safe- 
guarding our National industries, and effecting urgent 
reforms calculated to promote the general prosperity of the 
people, by a Cabinet dominated by Coalitioners of no settled 
convictions and of unstable characters. Beyond a some- 
what wishy-washy ‘“ Internationalism ” which consists 
largely in gushing about Germany and grovelling to the 
United States, we seem to have no defined Foreign Policy. 
The Guildhall rings with amiable apostrophes to the Geneva 
League of Nations while the British League of Nations 
takes a back seat. Home Policy as understood by Coali- 
tioners is timid of adopting Conservative principles, and it 
will be nothing short of a miracle if Ministers are “ gingered 
up” to do their duty on the industrial question, the Trade 
Union sore, Constitutional Reform, or indeed upon any 
other that demands imagination, initiative, courage, and 
determination. Nor have we any constructive Imperial 
Policy, and our Colonial Secretary is reduced to appealing 
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to the country to put the Government wise. But however 
depressed they may be by the flabbiness of the Ministry, 
Conservatives can always console themselves by surveying 
the chaos in the ranks of Labour, and observing the amount 
of dirt a former Coalition Premier is forcing Liberals to eat. 
Those who can live and thrive on the misfortunes of others 
may rest content with the present outlook—some ask 
for more stimulating fare without much hope of getting it. 
The Home Secretary has been loudly applauded by the 
Press for retorting to a Communist interrupter who shouted 
“We want an election ’”—‘‘ Until we do resign we are going 
to govern.”” We can only say we wish we saw any indica- 
tion of such an intention. 


Tue Socialists are at sixes and sevens. That will not, 
however, prevent everyone who deems himself Socialist 
from voting “‘ Labour” at any General or 
Sockelint _ by-Election. But Socialists are in this 
dilemma since they held office: the general 

public, which is infinitely larger than any political party, 
and whose support is indispensable to achieving a Parlia- 
mentary majority, is no longer deceived by the pretensions 
of Socialists. When charged with the responsibilities of 
government they were deeply disappointing, not only to 
their own side, but to the country at large, which imagined 
that a new party holding office for the first time would 
at least contribute some new ideas to the common pot and 
apply new methods of administration. But Socialist 
Ministers, from Mr. Ramsay MacDonald downwards, were 
content to sink into the accepted routine. Their one 
object was to demonstrate that they were as other Front 
Benchers, and within their Departments they were “ tamer ” 
and more amenable to bureaucratic pressure than the average 
Conservative or Liberal Mandarin. There was nothing 
original in any branch of Socialist policy save their sub- 
servience to Moscow, which was ultimately their undoing. 
Otherwise they would have been hardly worth kicking out, 
especially had the Electorate foreseen that in several aspects 
their successors would ape them, particularly in tolerating at 
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the hands of Soviet Russia outrages that no other civilized 
Government would submit to for a moment. How are the 
Socialists to retrieve the position? They have no policy 
so far as we can make out beyond vituperating Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin—a game at which Mr. Lloyd George will always 
beat them. Gone is “the Capital Levy’’—there are 
nowadays too many “‘ Capitalists” among the Right Honour- 
ables of Labour. And we suspect that the ‘‘ Nationaliza- 
tion” of this, that or the other industry is a platform 
slogan rather than a practical proposition. What is left of 
all the wonderful things that were promised before the 
acid test of performance was applied? Who knows? 
We doubt whether even Mr. Wheatley can tell us. He and 
his dear colleagues presumably count on coming in on the 
swing of the pendulum in favour of an Opposition—nothing 
else can restore them to the Promised Land. 


So with the Liberals. Their prospects are yet darker 
because in addition to courting disaster almost whenever 

they contest a constituency, they are now 
cee ti saddled with Mr. Lloyd George, who dictates 

terms on the strength of his money-bags. 
Conservatives can sympathize with their unfortunate oppo- 
nents because they had a prolonged dose of the same medi- 
cine, and but for Sir George Younger in the first instance and 
the subsequent revolt of a resolute minority, we should 
have remained indefinitely under the heel of the Welsh 
Wizard. Tell it not in Gath, whisper it not in the streets of 
Askelon, but our chosen leaders were so chicken-hearted, 
so mistrustful of themselves, so distrustful of their country- 
men, that they believed that except as hangers-on of a 
Coalition bossed by Mr. Lloyd George—in which they were 
mere office boys—there was no hope of a Conservative 
Government attaining power in post-war England nor any 
chance of the great, wise, and eminent adorning the posts 
for which they were pre-eminently fitted. In Lady Oxford’s 
expressive phrase, the Conservative Party was to be 
“auctioned” to Mr. Lloyd George. From this catas- 
trophe it was saved by the Die Hards. Apparently there 
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are few Die Hards among the Liberals. So the auction is 
proceeding, and the remnants of Gladstonianism are being 
knocked down for next to nothing. Mr. Lloyd George is 
master of the situation, thanks to the huge secret funds he 
accumulated as Coalition Prime Minister, though how he 
accumulated them unless by the sale of Honours no man 
can say. We fear, therefore, that Lady Oxford was some- 
what over-sanguine in the diagnosis she supplied to a Liberal 
bazaar at Evesham (November 18th) : 


My husband did not resign for reasons of health. I am thankful to say 
he had never been better in his life. He resigned because he saw there was 
a danger of the great Liberal Party being put up for auction. The Liberal 
Party is never to be bought, nor can it be bribed (our italics). Money is not 
everything. If not wisely administered it can do infinite damage. 


Liberal hopes of office, like those of Labour, rest on the 
swing of the pendulum. Liberals no longer anticipate a 
Liberal majority. At most they expect that the present 
Government will become sufficiently unpopular to enable 
the formation of a Lib-Lab Coalition, which they are con- 
fident the Wizard will succeed in dominating as he did the 
Ministry which perished so ingloriously in October 1923, 
Upon this, all we can say is, God help everybody concerned. 


We at home have followed the tour of the Empire Parlia- 
mentary Delegation in Australia with sympathetic interest 
’ so far as meagre cablegrams have permitted. 

Pa oneal in We have more hope of the Empire bene- 
Australia fiting from the enterprise of Lord Salisbury 
and his colleagues overseas than we have of 

advantage accruing from the present Imperial Conference 
in London, which, so to speak, “‘ went to ground” after 
the opening day and has virtually remained buried ever 
since. Rumour has consequently been busy—of a some- 
what disquieting character—concerning the discussions 
behind the scenes, in which super clever lawyers identified 


_ with the capitulation to Sinn Fein in 1921 have devoted 


their astuteness to splitting hairs on status in such fashion 
as to stimulate separatism in various forms. Not so Lord 
Salisbury, who as Leader of the House of Lords speaks 
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with authority on Imperial issues. His utterances in 
Australia will help to counteract any mischief wrought by 
over-subtle colleagues at home. If only the Imperial Con- 
ference had been held away from the blighting influences 
of which Downing Street remains the centre, where “ first- 
class brains’’ have boundless opportunities of perpetrating 
“* first-class blunders,’ how much better it would have 
been for all concerned. Englishmen are always delighted 
to welcome the Dominion Prime Ministers, and do their 
best to make them feel at home in London. We are pecu- 
liarly grateful to those among them who “ think Imperially,” 
and have kept their end up against the sinister influences 
that seek to exploit every difference in order to drive 
another wedge between Mother Country and Dominions. 
But it is even more important for stay-at-home statesmen 
to see the Empire, of which they have small conception, 
than it is for the Overseas statesmen to re-visit the 
Metropolis. The sooner Cabinet Ministers follow Lord 
Salisbury’s admirable example the better. It is their 
single hope of getting out of the insular rut in which. some 
abide as out of the international rut that holds others 
obsessed by the Geneva League of Nations. 


Amone subjects on which there was evidently explicit 
speaking between the Empire Parliamentary delegates and 

the leading politicians of the various Austra- 
Eoieretion lian States was that of emigration. It is 
ial admittedly a topic of supreme importance— 

upon its intelligent solution on constructive 
lines the future of the British Empire mainly depends. 
That there are too many of us in Old England is obvious 
to the naked eye in any of our centres of population. That 
there are too few in the empty spaces of the Empire goes 
without saying. But there are none too few people in 
the big cities overseas in which already too many people 
have congregated. We at home have confessedly a surplus 
of city folk, thanks in no small degree to the depopulation 
of the countryside due to mistaken policy. But neither 
Canada, Australia, South Africa nor New Zealand need 
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more city folk. Therefore, unless we can, in the first 
instance, turn some of our city folk into country folk, we 
shall have some difficulty in supplying demand. It is 
when you descend from the general to the particular that 
emigration ceases to be an easy question, and in the 
gatherings held in honour of the Empire Parliamentary 
Delegation differences have been accentuated between the 
spokesmen of the Old Country and the New. Indeed, it 
was not until the tourists reached Perth, the charming 
capital of Western Australia (November 15th), that there 
was any basis of agreement. The Government of Western 
Australia seems more alive to the urgency of immigration 
than other Australian Governments, possibly because—as 
was explained at a joint Conference by the Minister of 
Lands, Immigration, and Industries, Mr. W. C. Angwin— 
much larger areas are ripe for development in Western 
Australia than in other parts of the Commonwealth. His, 
State, he declared, needed population and money. 


Lorp SaLispury asked Mr. Angwin whether it were true, 
as alleged, that 40 per cent. of those in group settlements 

left? If so, why? Mr. Angwin answered 
Yee Gol of that the percentage was nearer 50 per cent., 

adding, “some left because they disliked 
the Bush, others because their wives disliked the life.’ 
Latterly, however, there had been more applications to 
join the settlements than vacancies. The call of the town 
is clearly as potent in Australia as nearer home, and as the 
figures show, big cities have attracted an abnormal and 
alarming proportion of the population. At a subsequent 
luncheon given by the State Government to the Delega- 
tion, Mr. Collier, the Premier of Western Australia, spoke 
strongly and soundly, showing, as Lord Salisbury said in 
reply: “ More grip and courage in confronting the problem 
of immigration than the Delegation had encountered else- 


_ where.” Mr. Collier declared that his Government favoured 


“an active immigration policy that would introduce tens 
of thousands of immigrants from Great Britain into the 
South-West.” But they recognized “the futility of such 
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a policy without an adequate organization for absorbing 
the newcomers.” 


It was (he declared) a selfish policy to argue that the introduction of 


immigrants would lower the standard of living in Australia or would increase 
unemployment. . . . On the contrary, the introduction of a large number of 
Englishmen under an organized scheme would create additional work for 
those already in Australia. 


Consequently his Government welcomed immigrants. What 
the Imperial Conference in London has contributed to the 
solution of this problem, if anything, will doubtless in due 
time be revealed. It needs Constructive Statesmanship 
such as is none too common at any time and to which a 
** Free Trade ”’ atmosphere is inimical. 


THERE are certain simple tests by which the British People 
here and overseas can judge the labours of the Imperial 

Conference whenever these fructify. We 
a use the word “ British’ advisedly, because 

for the moment we are disregarding other 
elements that find themselves within our Empire by accident, 
or who remain in it under protest, whether they be French 
Ultramontanes in Quebec, disgruntled Dutchmen in South 
Africa, or disaffected Sinn Feiners in the Irish Free State. 
The British, though usually negligible in the eyes of oppor- 
tunist politicians who so to speak “ take their sentiments 
as read,” have their own views to which they attach import- 
ance. The vast majority of them, whether at home or 
abroad, will ask whether the Imperial Conference has 
strengthened or weakened the centripetal forces that make 
for unity which is strength and prosperity ? Has it weakened 
or strengthened the centrifugal forces that aim at loosening 
every tie with the ultimate object of Secession? Has it 
done anything to promote the Commercial Federation of 
the British Empire which, as Joseph Chamberlain pointed 
out twenty-three years ago, and as the Dominions always 
insisted, is the true avenue to Imperial consolidation because 
avoiding political and diplomatic problems that are insoluble 
if every autonomous community in the “ British Common- 
wealth of Nations” is to insist on its pound of flesh in 
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the shape of status? Have any practical means been devised 
by the assembled statesmen for drawing the scattered sub- 
jects of the King closer together without which, as that 
“Missionary of Empire” insisted, we must drift apart ? 
Or, on the other hand, has the Conference been content to 
celebrate the Jubilee of one of our greatest and most far- 
sighted statesman by academic discussions of imaginary 
constitutional grievances and the elaboration of futile 
formule ? That in effect would be a Victory for Separatism, 
however masked by phraseology—of which there will never 
be any shortage so long as one stone stands on another in 
Downing Street. 


THE reader will be in a better position than we are to answer 
these questions, and consequently to appraise the handi- 
A work of the Imperial Conference which still 
Exit— | lies perdu as we write. But one portentous 
“A United d 
Kingdom” ocument has already appeared that must 
have consumed a vast amount of time in 
drafting. It is understood to give boundless satisfaction to 
its authors, to whom words are so infinitely more important 
than things. It has been hailed with enthusiasm by the 
Mugwumps of the Press, whose mentality corresponds with 
that of the political Mandarins. It may please lawyer- 
politicians in some places and selected groups of Highbrows 
here and there, but we fancy it will leave the plain man 
generally stone cold. He will regard it as a somewhat 
ridiculous mus to emerge from such a gathering, and he 
will be more anxious than ever to learn what was done with 
the rest of the time by busy men brought from the ends of 
the earth at some risk to the existence of their respective 
Governments. However, the Mugwumps are delighted— 
which is something, but when they invite the rest of the 
world to hail the Report of the Committee on Inter-Imperial 
Relations as divinely inspired, we must respectfully demur. 


. Internal evidence suggests the part authorship of the Earl 


of Birkenhead, whom we trust no more after his Sinn Fein 
record than we do his confederates in that enterprise, Mr. 
Winston Churchill, or Mr. Lloyd George. If our readers 
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can derive gratification from its perusal, they are luckier 
than we have been so far. However, it performs one sugges- 
tive service in acknowledging that Lord Birkenhead & Co. 
disrupted the British Isles five years ago by informing us 
that there is no longer ‘‘ a United Kingdom ’’—a melancholy 
fact of which some of us were already aware. 


OTHERWISE the Committee—whose Report has been adopted 
by the Conference—have mainly devoted themselves to 
yer forcing a number of open doors. . The best 
ohne that can be said of this process is that if it 
pleases the Separatist Section of the Confer- 
ence to imagine resistance where there was none, and to 
regard themselves as triumphing over non-existent obstacles, 
it doesn’t hurt other people, though we fear that the moral 
effect of the Report, which in the eyes of The Times is 
“‘ courageous, ingenious, and comprehensive,” will be to 
stimulate anti-British elements to ever fresh demands, 
while discouraging those who wish to make the Empire a 
partnership in peace no less solid and effective than it was 
in war. Not even the grossest flatterers of the Powers- 
that-be can be heard to pretend that Lord Birkenhead and 
his colleagues have written an essay on “ Imperial Think- 
ing.” What verdict may eventually be passed upon this 
document when the momentary chorus of congratulations 
has died down, far be it from us to say. According to the 
Daily Mail (November 22nd) Mr. John 8S. Ewart, K.C., a 
recognized authority on Constitutional problems in Montreal, 
thus expounds the new régime, which he termed a “ King- 
Union ” to his fellow-Canadians. 


The King would act on the advice of Canadian Ministers with reference to 
all Canadian affairs. 

While every effort would be made to harmonize foreign policy, each member 
of the King-Union would be free to frame and act on its own views of foreign 
policy. One member of the King-Union might be at war, while the others were 
observing strict neutrality. 


If the reader will review in his own mind all the implications 
and complications of this thesis, he will postpone throwing 
up his cap over the masterpiece to which Mandarins and 
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Mugwumps have committed the Sovereign and his subjects 
in a vain effort to propitiate Secessionists. 


Amone noteworthy contributions to the Morning Post’s 
remarkable Symposium on Second Chamber Reform was 
a letter (October 26th) in which Lord Ampthill 
Hereditary discussed the subject from a point of view 
View reformers are apt to overlook. Lord Midleton 
had already raised this question in calling 
attention to the increasing tendency of modern Administra- 
tions to overweight themselves with Commoners and to 
ignore the Lords. As Lord Ampthill observed, this supplied 
an answer to the apprehensions of Peers who “had taken 
the view that reform of any kind would mean a deprivation 
of personal rights and an interference with appointed duties 
which they were bound in honour to resist.” Having sat 
on more than one Committee investigating the problem 
he realized the strength of such “ vested interests,” but 
maintained 
that in standing up for their personal rights most Peers are actuated by quite 
unselfish motives. They are not thinking so much of their own interests as of 
the duty they believe themselves to owe to the nation and towards their suc- 
cessors. They feel that, like soldiers, they are bound to stick to any post in 
which they have been placed, even though the forces against them may appear to 
be overwhelming. 
In Lord Ampthill’s opinion, 


once it is clearly proved that reform of the House of Lords is necessary in the 
best interests of the nation—as, indeed, it has now been proved—and that 
resistance was no longer a matter of honour, almost every Peer would make 
a willing renunciation of his personal right to take part in legislation, however 
much it might be to his own disadvantage. But Lord Midleton has shown that 
as matters stand now it would be an advantage rather than otherwise to the 
average Peer to be liberated from the House of Lords and to be able to render 
public service more effectively by seeking election to the House of Commons. — 


The writer favoured a House of Lords consisting of not more 
than 300 Peers elected by the whole Peerage, with ex-officio 
places for those ‘‘ who have rendered definite national or 
imperial service.” 


I am not one of those who have no heart to defend the hereditary principle 
and save themselves trouble by saying that it is indefensible. On the contrary, 
I think that in the light of experience as good a case can be made out for the 
hereditary as for the elective principle, and I go so far as to say that a leaven 
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of the hereditary in our Constitution is absolutely necessary to save democracy 
in England. 

We have too much of elections in every sphere of national life, and the people 
are so dead sick of them that they have to be cajoled, bribed, and even bullied 
to go and exercise their rights as voters. Many elections represent something 
very different to the free choice of an enlightened majority of voters. It is, 
however, noticeable that when there is anything like real public opinion many a 
man is chosen for one position or another for no other reason than that he is 
the son of his father. And that is a jolly good reason from the ordinary human 
point of view, which matters a great deal more than the theories of a few political 
doctrinaires. The nation, after all, is composed of ordinary persons, and it is 
for them that England has to be governed. 


Many Peers doubtless agree with Lord Ampthill that the 
House of Lords should retain its present hereditary basis 
but with reduced numbers effected by a process of selection 
The confined, as we understand, to the present 

, Peerage, plus a small element of nominated 
nmeneeihiees members. At the opposite pole stands Lord 
Astor, who would abolish every hereditary element in the 
Upper House lock, stock, and barrel. He wrote a frank 
and explicit article on this subject in the National Review 
(July 1925), which annoyed not a few Conservatives, 
and he has now repeated his “ unorthodox” views in a 
letter to the Morning Post (October 29th). Annoyance, we 
may say in passing, will not solve a most complex problem, 
and just as Lord Ampthill helps by frankly expounding the 
hereditary view, so does Lord Astor by championing 
the elective principle. Nothing can be accomplished in the 
shape of Constitutional Reform unless reformers tolerate 
each other’s point of view—the Socialists and Radicals can 
lying in wait to destroy any scheme that the wit of man are 
devise. Lord Astor bluntly told the many distinguished 
and able Peers who had discussed this question in the Morn- 
ing Post that through their lack of electioneering experience 
they had neglected “‘ the psychological factor,’’ which necessi- 
tated a change in the personnel of the House “ at the same 
time as its powers are increased.” 


In the past landed Peers inherited a sense of responsibility and service. 
They frequently also had great experience in local government. Ownership 
of stocks and shares, however, does not now develop the same sense of service 
or duty as possession of land used to, and a diminishing number of Peers take 
part in county government. That and the trend of modern thought make heredi- 
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tary rights and a privileged class much more vulnerable. Anyone who fought 
the 1910 election appreciates this. Then our fight, too, frequently centred 
on the motives or alleged claims of the Peers against the people’s elected repre- 
sentatives. It is immaterial that the charge may have been untrue. The cry 
lost us as many votes as the land taxes. 


Lord Astor visualizes a repetition of that episode. 


The same thing would happen again. My colleagues, whose views you have 
published, visualize a Radical-Socialist measure confiscating the wealth of a 
small section of the community. They not unnaturally desire the Upper House 
to have the right to veto this or force an election. It might not be easy to win 
or hold seats in overcrowded poor city constituencies on such anissue. However, 
having faith in the common sense of the people, I should not despair of success 
unless the fight could be prejudiced by false cries. I should be fearful of the 
outcome of a bitterly fought election if one had to deal not only with the above 
issue, but also simultaneously had to answer accusations of unrepresentative 
heredity, class privilege, etc. 

If the wish of constitutional reformers is to safeguard the country, then 
let their amendment be such that when the attempted revolution comes the 
defenders have a reasonable chance of winning at the polls. See to it that the 
issue before the country can then be made a clear one of, say, confiscation. 
Do not compel the Conservative candidates at the same time to defend legislative 
privileges associated with heredity, with class, or with land. The peers of the 
day would doubtless be actuated by selflessness and patriotism, but their 
action would be attributed to very different motives at every street corner and 
on every hoarding. 


Whether it pleases or displeases us, there is much force in the 
following passage : 


The peers who have set forth their views in your columns may be convinced 
of the disinterestedness of the peerage. Old-fashioned Conservatives may be 
equally convinced of their wisdom, but there are millions of voters who have 
never even seen a peer. During a conflict between the two Houses passion will 
be running high and misrepresentation will be the order of the day. If the 
Upper House is still based on the peerage, then its motives and qualifications 
will be easily distorted ; the main question will be befogged ; prejudice will be 
aroused. If the Upper House stands up to a Socialist House of Commons it 
will be abused, whatever its composition, but the political capital to be made 
out of its personnel will be negligible if we do not have to defend an hereditary 
basis. If our desire is for a modern bulwark which will give real security, this 
bulwark must not be based on the peerage. Safety depends not on the right 
to force an election or referendum, but on the ability to win it. 


Arter the hereditary view of House of Lords Reform and 
the electoral view had been expounded in the Morning Post, 

Mr. Henry Lygon, while in his own words 
Three Hundred «: agreeing substantially with Lord Ampthill ” 
weighed into the symposium (November 8th) 
with the “ Life” view. It was “ plain” to 
him “that the most essential feature of any new Second 
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Chamber must be that its numbers are members for Life.” 
A “close and fairly long experience of my fellow-men in all 
walks of life”? had convinced Mr. Lygon “of the funda- 
mental similarity of mind among Englishmen of all classes.” 
It therefore mattered . 


relatively little for the good government of the country how the Second Chamber 
is composed, so long as all its members are able to consider problems of the 
day with no thought of a popular election in their minds, 


This reformer went so far as to say: 


I firmly believe that three hundred crossing-sweepers, relieved for life from 
all the insincerities and evasions of the hustings, could be trusted to think as 
honestly and to vote as wisely as three hundred noble Lords. 


We agree with Mr. Lygon as to the fundamental intellectual 
similarity of Englishmen in all classes. They are wonder- 
fully alike in their finer qualities as in their failings. Their 
loyalty makes them easily led whether they be miners or 
peers, and consequently as easily misled. They prefer that 
their thinking should be done for them, and when it is done 
by the right man the result is admirable, just as it is 
deplorable when done by the wrong man. Mr. Lygon’s 
plan for a New Senate to be created “ with the least dis- 
turbance of our political life’ is for the Unionist Peers to 
elect 150 of their own number as Lords of Parliament for 
life, while 150 Opposition Lords are to be chosen by the 
other side, any deficiency to be made up by nomination. 
As vacancies occur in the 300 constituting the new House, 
the Government shall nominate Life Lords of Parliament. 
Hereditary Peerages are to continue to be granted for 
outstanding public services by the Sovereign “ carrying 
with them Lordship of Parliament for the original grantee.” 

In this way each new Government would find itself faced in the Upper House 
with a small majority of its political opponents, a thoroughly healthy state of 
affairs, and I venture to submit that a House so constituted would command 
so full a measure of public confidence as to enable it to exercise without fear or 


favour the full powers of the House of Lords before 1911, or something very 
much like them, 


THERE would be little difficulty in devising a Second 
Chamber that would in many ways be more satisfactory 
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than the present House of Lords, and certainly more 
logical, symmetrical, and “ democratic.”” Most of us could 

produce a plausible paper plan. But that 
per > a is not the problem. It is not a paper plan 

that is needed, but a practical proposal that 
will pass both Houses of Parliament, because it has to run 
this double gauntlet before it can reach the Statute Book. 
From its birth the National Review has supported the 
reform of the House of Lords—long before the Parliament 
Act and, of course, ever since, but we have reluctantly 
come to the conclusion that we may see some such measure 
in operation about the time of the Greek Kalends, though 
not before. The chance of its materializing in this Parlia- 
ment diminishes every time the subject is discussed. Let 
us face the facts—the Radicals and Socialists are dead 
against any alteration of the present régime, which suits 
them admirably, as they have “the hereditary enemies of 
the people”? to abuse and a Second Chamber incapable of 
offering serious or sustained resistance to any of their 
schemes; which, moreover, provides a dignified retirement 
for “‘ Progressives’? who have passed their zenith and who 
wish to remain in as much of the limelight as the House 
of Lords affords. In addition to this we have a lukewarm 
Government containing at least half a dozen Cabinet 
Ministers who aspire to spend the evening of their careers 
“in another place.” On top of this there is every reformer 
with his own private and particular project on which he 
will make no concession to any other reformer. All seem 
to forget the very existence of the two Houses of Parliament, 
containing a vast mass of patent and latent hostility to 
any proposal that the wit of man could devise. The House 
of Commons, as a whole, is hostile to the creation of any 
Second Chamber that could successfully challenge its 
authority. The House of Lords will never consent to 
commit the happy despatch in favour of some new-fangled 
assembly that has neither personality nor powers. If we 
may adapt the historic remark of the late Lord Salisbury 
on appointing a colleague to an arduous office, we should 
venture to say to the reformers: “ We shall watch your 
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struggles with the deepest interest and the utmost site 
but with no hope of your ultimate success.’ 


At the hour of going to press this hideous Coal Strike is 
scotched if not yet killed. The rank and file miners all 
: over the country are drifting back to the pits 
Seatbelt in battalions and brigades, though still allow. 
ing a handful of “ wild men” in the various 

districts to pass extremist resolutions. These are effectively 
belied by the number of men already back at work—some 
where near 400,000 out of a total of 1,100,000 on November 
22nd. It were idle for us to tell our readers that the Govern: 
ment have handled this business either wisely or well. In 
the first place they would refuse to believe it, and in the 
second it would not be true. Ministers have meant well, but 
they have done badly, because they could not bring them- 
selves to act on their own knowledge of the fact that the 
Miners’ Federation was always out for war, being an outpost 
of Moscow’s world-wide campaign against ‘“‘ Capitalism.” 
As we do not need their votes we shall not be suspected of 
vote-catching when we express our sincere and unalloyed 
sympathy with the working miner, who has been terribly 
let in and let down by the leaders he was so foolish as to 
trust. Why the average Briton consents to be fooled by 
palpable frauds we have never been able to understand, but 
when we observe the success of similar impostors in other 
classes and other parties, we cannot regard the miners as 
peculiar. It is a natural failing in an inarticulate people to 
be bamboozled by wind-bags whom they continue following 
through a mistaken sense of loyalty. In view of our own 
thankless uphill fight in trying to prevent educated Con- 
servatives from submitting to charlatans and careerists we 
cannot be surprised that the average collier should take his 
Smiths and Cooks at their own absurd valuation. States- 


manship should nevertheless endeavour to protect all sections | 


of the community against the tricks of political marplots as 
against other forms of swindling. 


His Maszsty’s Ministers—any Ministers, whatever Party 
be in office—conceive that the whole and sole duty of their 
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supporters is to shut their eyes and open their mouths 
and swallow whatever medicine the demigods choose to 
ry provide. Any other attitude they denounce 
Electricity as “disloyal”—the conventional brick-bat 
that Tapers and Tadpoles throw at everyone who hesitates 
under any circumstances to say “ ditto” to the Powers-that- 
be. But what are the rank and file to do when, as frequently 
happens, Ministers propose measures incompatible with 
the Party’s principles? Who is then “disloyal” ? The 
Government that forgets its Conservatism or the 
“‘Mutineers ’’ who remember theirs? This is not always 
an easy question to answer. Obviously a Cabinet must 
have some latitude, but surely not a blank cheque, especially 
when in pursuance of that fatal line of least resistance, 
it is for ever playing up to the Radicals and Socialists. 
The Electricity Bill which recently passed the House of 
Commons and is now in the House of Lords, is a case in point. 
Its supporters consist of the Treasury Bench and the two 
Oppositions—its opponents are unimpeachable Conservatives. 
It is only passing through Parliament because it is a 
Government measure; on its merits it would probably 
not have a dog’s chance, as almost the only people to whom 
it really appeals are Socialists who denounce it for not 
going far enough, and dislike it as a theft of their thunder. 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald informed a Cambridge audience : 


The Electricity Bill will be found to be, not only for itself, but for its begin- 
nings and its effects, one of the most substantial advances in the direction of 


Socialism. 

And I laugh, and laugh, every time I see a Tory supporting it. 
We need not grudge the ex-Prime Minister his laughter. 
He has few occasions to laugh nowadays. But we venture 
to think he has provided Conservative critics and opponents, 
of what Sir Joseph Nall and his friends denounce as “ The 
first introduction of State Socialism into Great Britain,” 


_with some justification for their attitude towards a Bill 


which the House of Lords should subject to severe scrutiny. 


We should be the last to discourage enterprise, especially 
among the younger generation, whom detractors accuse 
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of lacking the initiative and “go” of their forbears and 
of over-readiness to cluster round cinemas and to cling to 

L putting greens. We cannot, however, help 
a sharing the growing anxiety concerning the 

cruel toll of life in the Royal Air Force in 
these “‘ piping times of peace.” As the Morning Post 
observes (November 15th) : 

All those who are privileged to behold detachments of the Royal Air 
Force upon ceremonial occasions justly admire their fine soldierly bearing and 
the precision of their evolutions, which bear comparison with the achievement 
of the Guards. The part taken by the Royal Air Force troops in the Military 
Tattoo held at the British Empire Exhibition, and their recent armed parade 
on Armistice Day, could not have been better executed. If it be the purpose 
of the Royal Air Force to make perfect soldiers, then, we submit, that purpose 
is being nobly fulfilled. 

If, on the other hand, it is the purpose of the Air Ministry to train and to 
equip an adequate aerial fighting force, then, we suggest, there is something 
lacking in the result. Last week six deaths occurred in the R.A.F. owing to 
accidents in the air, bringing the total number of deaths due to that cause 
during the present year to seventy-three. That deplorable loss shows an 
increase upon the twelve months ending on September 30th last year, during 
which there were fifty-seven deaths, 

The Secretary of State for Air was constrained to inform 
the House of Commons in early July that 262 aeroplanes 
of the value of approximately £500,000 had been wrecked 
in the preceding twelve months. To those who think in 
millions—like the Air Ministry—this may seem a mere 
bagatelle. But no one could regard as a bagatelle the 
fact that during the same period sixty-five officers had 
been killed and nearly one hundred injured. Sir Samuel 
Hoare declared that these figures compared favourably 
with the losses of foreign air forces. As to that we know 
nothing, and those who have sought elucidation from the 
Air Ministry seem to have been snubbed. Nor are we 
allowed to know the cause of these appalling accidents, 
the Secretary of State for Air contenting himself with the 
vague statement that out of twenty-five accidents involving 
forty-four deaths between January lst and July 27th, 
nineteen were due to “errors of judgment,” two to bad 
weather, one to a defective machine, and three to unknown 
causes. As the Air Ministry envelops its inquiries into 
disasters in mystery, we cannot be satisfied with the tpse 
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dizit of the Minister, however well meaning. There is a 
widespread fear lest the Department may be so absorbed 
in its grandiose ground plans as to be apt to forget that 
the air is its peculiar province, and air efficiency accordingly 
suffers. 


WE cannot expect, nor should we desire, that those of the 
Royal Air Force who do the actual flying would criticize any 

shortcomings in the Administration. And as 
foo nen the Air Ministry is the spoilt darling of the 

Press, of politicians, and even of the usually 
parsimonious Treasury, which can refuse it nothing, there 
is little criticism of its proceedings. This is bad for a 
Department that has yet to establish itself in public con- 
fidence and which threatens to become as bureaucratic as 
the best of them. The only persons who can throw light 
on the régime are retired Squadron Leaders, e.g. Squadron 
Leader T. S. Impey, who served in the war and has been 
on the reserve list for the last four years. He recently 
informed the Morning Post “that a lack of supervision of 
flying at aerodromes may conceivably be the cause of at 
least a proportion of these disasters.” It is satisfactory to 
learn from a practical flying man that “‘ the general adminis- 
tration of the Air Force is remarkably efficient,” but there 
is ‘‘a lack of flying supervision by Wing Commanders who 
command Stations, and Squadron Leaders.” This is not 
their fault, “for they are not masters of the situation,” 
these officers being unable “ to give the necessary supervision 
to the flying at their Stations because they have too much 
work to do inside the four walls of the Orderly Room.” It 
is always the same story in bureaucracies—the passion for 
paper work, for forms, returns, statistics, reports, eats up 
everything else. Thus Wing Commanders and Squadron 
Leaders are converted into clerks and the flying is left to 
the less experienced. As Mr. Impey pertinently observes 
(see Morning Post, November 15th) : 


It is not for Wing Commanders and other officers to reason why. They 
have, of course, to carry out the orders of their superiors at the Air Ministry. 
The Commanding Officer of a station should not be a prisoner in the Command 
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offices carrying out the behests of the Air Ministry at the expense of his mom 
important duties at the aerodrome. If his clerical duties are so multifarious 
as to claim the major portion of his attention, and also that of other officers 
immediately below him in rank, it is not unreasonable to suggest that the 
absence of this oversight might tend to encourage the younger flying officer 
to take risks—to be a little more reckless—than they would be if the eye of 
the Wing Commander or his direct representative was more frequently fastened 
upon their actions. 
As this expert critic desires to be “ constructive,” he also 
suggests that it does not make for efficiency : 
to transfer officers during their training from a light instructional machine to 
a machine of the heavy type. I contend it would make for safety if an 
intermediate machine was employed before dual control on a bombing machine 
was imposed, The change from the one to the other is ' way of comparison 
like driving a small Morris-Cowley and then suddenly transferring one’s control 
to a General omnibus. 
Those of us who regard the invention of Flying as one of 
the worst misfortunes that have yet befallen the human 
race note the striking admission of Sir Hugh Trenchard 
(Commander-in-Chief of the Royal Air Force) at a meeting 
of the Cambridge University Aeronautical Society in April 
of last year: 

I do not want you to think that I look upon the air as a blessing altogether. 
It may be more of a blessing for this Empire than for any other country in 
the world. I feel that all the good it will do in civil life cannot balance the 
harm that might be done in war by it, and if I had the casting vote, I would 


say, “ Abolish the Air.” I feel it is an infinitely more harmful weapon of war 
than any other, and it is a terrifically powerful weapon. 


KEEN regret was expressed by everyone who had been in 
touch with the Conservative Central Office during the time 
q he acted as Deputy-Chairman, with Lord 
seperrnntire Linlithgow’s refusal of the responsible post 
Chaizmanship of Chairman of the Party Organization, left 
vacant by Colonel Jackson’s appointment to 

succeed Lord Lytton in the Governorship of Bengal. Lord 
Linlithgow is a man of native independence who would 
have been the right man in the right place at this juncture! 
His refusal was inspired by a patriotic reluctance, that does 
him credit, to abandon the Chairmanship of the Royal 
Commission now investigating the crucial problem of Indian 
Agriculture. The Party Chairmanship was subsequently. 
offered to and, after some hesitation, accepted by Mr. 
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J. C. C. Davidson, Financial Secretary of the Admiralty. 
Mr. Davidson has had a remarkably successful political 
career and has the signal advantage of being a very young 
man as politicians go. He has, moreover, the gift of making 
himself liked by everyone he is associated with. He has 
naturally received many congratulations on taking charge 
of what is anything but a bed of roses, and as his success 
means the success of our Party, quite apart from personal 
reasons, every Conservative wishes him well. We trust it 
may not be taken amiss if we express the hope that he will 
forthwith forget that he has been the Private Secretary of 
Prime Ministers, as otherwise he might form an erroneous 
conception of the réle of the Chairman, who is charged with 
the delicate duty of keeping the Party Leader au courant 
of the opinions of the Party rank and file. Most Conserva- 
tive troubles and difficulties arise from the gulf between 
the Man in the Cabinet and the Man in the Street. Will 
Mr. Davidson be able to bridge this ?_ We sincerely hope so. 


TrrBaL Ireland is only happy when working up some 
grievance against England—imaginary for choice. In this 

congenial task the tribal Irish can invariably 
sheaves rely on the moral support of those British 
politicians and journalists who opine that the 
sole function of this country vis-d-vis any 
sufficiently hostile community is tosurrender. At the present 
moment Irish Highbrows are exploiting the topic of “ Sir 
Hugh Lane’s pictures,” on which, needless to say, they 
command the sympathy of the Manchester Guardian 
(November 15th), which demands the reversal of the decision 
of the Committee that exhaustively investigated this ticklish 
problem with the single desire of reaching a fair decision, 
and that our National Gallery should be stripped of these 
possessions. As all the world knows, Dublin had every 
opportunity of acquiring Sir Hugh Lane’s pictures, but 
proved to be as “impossible” on this issue as on most 


Grievance 


- others, to the keen disappointment and annoyance of its 


would-be benefactor. Sir Hugh Lane then turned to the 
Trustees of the National Gallery, to whom he first lent his 
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pictures, and subsequently made a Will bequeathing them 
to the Gallery. Whether he meant to change his mind it 
would be hard to say—there was an unwitnessed, and there- 
fore invalid codicil which, if operative, would have trans- 
ferred them to the Dublin National Gallery, provided a 
suitable building were forthcoming within five years of his 
death. In view of subsequent events in that stormy and 
riotous city, which not a few of its citizens were engaged 
in wrecking, it is permissible to doubt whether this condition 
would or could in any case have been fulfilled even had the 
codicil been duly attested. The Committee reported against 
Ireland’s request for an Act of Parliament to validate the 
codicil; we quote the Manchester Guardian’s summary of 
its reasons : 


(1) Because it would be a bad legal precedent ; (2) because had Lane seen 
the new gallery at Millbank he would have wished his pictures to be housed 
there ; (3) because the Trustees of the National Gallery secured the gift of the 
new gallery by giving an assurance that Lane’s pictures would be housed in it. 
The return of the pictures to Ireland would thus involve them in a breach of 
faith. 

Nevertheless, our contemporary demands that the Lane 
bequest should be surrendered by London to Dublin, 
because the latter wants it: 

There is no doubt of the importance of the question in the eyes of that sec- 
tion of the Irish public whose good opinion is best worth having. England’s 


reputation for magnanimity and fair play will be decided by the action in this 
matter. 


We should prefer to see the Manchester Guardian itself 
transported to the Irish Free State before the Metropolis 
parts with a single item in the Hugh Lane collection. The 
only fruits of our “ magnanimity ” would be to be thought 
bigger fools than ever by the engineers of this agitation, 
who would speedily trump up some fresh grievance. You 
can never satisfy the Daughters of the Horse Leech. 


THE ecstasies of City Editors of leading London journals 
over the prospect of a further term of Mr. Montagu Norman’s 
Governorship of the Bank of England will 
. hardly be shared by that portion of the 
British business world that is interested in 
British Industry, and is capable of connecting cause with 
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effect. No one for a moment questions that Mr. Norman 
is an honourable, high-minded man with a single eye to 
what he regards as the public interest. But it is not healthy 
for any individual to exercise such enormous power under 
our so-called Democracy without any overt responsibility. 
So far as we know there is no public record of his views on 
any of the many questions on which the Government of the 
day adopts them, so we are not even allowed to know whether 
plausible reasons are advanced for decisions that many 
people regard as disastrous from the British point of view, 
however advantageous they may be to the United States 
and Germany, to name the two countries that appear to 
have gained most during the Norman régime. The present 
Governor of the Bank of England is understood to be a 
deflationist enragé. He saddled us with the ruinous luxury 
of the Gold Standard in conjunction with a handful of 
Treasury Clerks whose very names are unknown to the 
public, though judging by the speeches they put into the 
mouths of their Ministerial mouthpieces they know as much 
about currency in its larger aspects as of the internal 
economy of Kamchatka. Since that deplorable decision, 
the United States—with whom it was fixed up by Mr. 
Norman during a mid-winter visit to New York—has pro- 
gressed by leaps and bounds, while this unhappy country 
has receded. We have plunged into a Slough of Despond 
of strikes and chronic unemployment. That banks are 
booming and covering the whole country with hideous 
bricks and mortar is small consolation, nor is it any evidence 
of industrial prosperity. On the contrary, International 
Finance thrives on the misfortunes of British Industry. 
What should be the sinews of war of our manufactures is 
invested in everything else. What hope can there be of 
that revival of trade which is being perpetually promised by 
the orators of the Banks—and their journalists—but never 
comes—so long as our policy is inspired and controlled by 
Internationalists in whose eyes National and Imperial 
interests loom relatively small? We all know what Nor- 
manism has done for our competitors, rivals and enemies, 
What has it done for the British Empire? What will be 
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left of us after another six years of this blight? Thread- 
needle Street is doubtless paved with good intentions. 
We need something more. 


A FIRST-CLASS sensation has been caused by the tremendous 
blow dealt at the sanctity of marriage by the Papacy, to 

the no small consternation of the Faithful 
Dah aay who are unable to conceal their dismay. 

Apparently in order to oblige a recent recruit 
to Roman Catholicism, namely the Duke of Marlborough, 
or for some other undisclosed purpose, the Vatican has 
actually annulled his marriage with Miss Consuelo Vander- 
bilt, solemnized with much pomp and circumstance in 
New York thirty-one years ago, when both husband and 
wife were Protestants, and celebrated, of course, in a 
Protestant Church. This union lasted twenty-five years, 
and two sons were born, and in due course grandchildren 
appeared. Then the Duchess was compelled to divorce 
her fickle husband, and when free married another man— 
a Roman Catholic. Subsequently the Duke married another 
American lady. The next development was that on be- 
coming a Catholic he wished to have his second marriage 
recognized by his new Church. But this could not be, 
because the Church professes to be adamant towards 
divorced persons, whether innocent or wrongdoers, and 
regards their re-marriage as no marriage, and the parties 
thereto as living in sin. However, the Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Southwark, Dr. Amigo, who made himself con- 
spicuous when McSweeney “ martyrized ”’ himself by hunger- 
striking in Brixton Gaol, rose to another occasion and 
annulled the first marriage on the preposterous grounds 
that Miss Vanderbilt was an unwilling party, and this 
monstrous judgment was upheld by the Vatican, which 
could now validate the Duke of Marlborough’s second 
marriage as ex hypothesi there had been no previous marriage 
and consequently no divorce! It will be interesting to 
hear what our Anglo-Catholics have to say about this 
outrage. The performance of the Papacy has, of course, 
no effect whatsoever in this more enlightened country— 
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Lord Blandford and his brother remain as legitimate as 
ever, only rather more so. It is, however, a useful reminder 
of the true significance of “‘ Re-union with Rome,” and 
should serve as a salutary check to the counter-reformation 
in the Church of England at which too many Archbishops 
and Bishops connive. 


THERE was an unusually lively debate at the Church 
Assembly in the Church House, Westminster, on Novem- 
ber 19th, when Sir George King insisted on 
moving a Resolution condemning the Eccle- 
be  siastical Commissioners for allowing Sunday 
Games to be played on their lands. This 
was a decision widely approved except among the “ Let’s 
all be unhappy on Sunday” Party, who discourage more 
persons from going to church than they attract. To that 
extent they are the real Secularizers of the Sabbath. Sir 
George described the Lord’s Day as “the protection of 
the feeble against the strong, of the poor against the claims 
of the rich, and of the rich against the wiles of the devil.” 
We confess being unable to understand what this means. 
The poor know that the well-to-do invented the week-end 
as a means of playing games on Saturday and Sunday 
afternoons, and that these are the great days for games of 
all kinds. How in decency can the less fortunate sections 
of the community be denied any opportunities that may 
offer themselves either on the property of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners or elsewhere, to go and do likewise. The 
opportunities are all too scanty in our crowded cities. 
Their absence certainly does not make for the cultivation 
of Christian sentiment including charity. The Dean of 
Exeter (the Very Reverend H. R. Gamble) tried to prevent 
Sir George King’s resolution from being put, and anyhow 
got it toned down, and the proposed censure of the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners omitted. The Dean declared that 


if that Assembly became the happy hunting-ground of 


cranks and faddists it would sink to the level of 
“a Church Congress.” The speaker (who was supported 
by Lord Phillimore, who said he was “grateful at the 
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refreshing change in the Sabbatical style of argument’), 
added : 


Sunday recreations have come to stay, whatever we desire. We cannot 
get rid of them, and the real question to my mind is whether the Church shall 
oppose this movement or guide it. I am in favour of the latter course. At 
Exeter we allowed Cathedral choir boys to play cricket on Sunday afternoon 
when they had already attended two or three services, and I have not noticed 
any deterioration in character. It is said that there is a desire to secularize 
the Church. The Ecclesiastical Commissioners are just the people to take the 
attitude they have taken, as no such charge could be made against them. 


The Church of England should aim at making its Sunday 
morning Services more inspiring, especially by raising the 
standard of preaching—e.g. as regards articulation—and 
encourage the congregation to amuse themselves in the 
afternoon. 


Suzanne LENGLEN’s exchange of the status of 
amateur for that of professional lawn tennis player appears 
“Cold Feet” to have “rattled” the higher Mandarins of 
in High Places the game. Men in that state - frequently 

lose their heads—Mandarins always do. It 
is admittedly somewhat disconcerting that the Lady 
Champion of the world—as she may be designated—should 
withdraw from Wimbledon and other places, where she | 
has been a magnetic attraction, all the more as her example 
has been followed by players of the calibre of Mr. Vincent. 
Richards, M. Paul Feret, Mr. Howard Kinsey, Miss M. K. 
Browne, and others. But there is no reason for panic in 
the world of amateurs, and such measures as those adum- 
brated by the Council of the Lawn Tennis Association, like 
most panic legislation, are calculated to do more harm than 
good—in fact, to defeat their own object. Lawn Tennis is 
now a universal game—played in almost every country 
under the sun. It is altogether too big to be regulated by 
a handful of “ back numbers” in the City of London who, 
on the strength of having played in a more or less remote 
past, arrogate to themselves the right to impose what 
restrictions they please on the vast host of players of the 
present day, whom they threaten with disqualification 
should these fail to conform to a code which can only be 
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described as childish. Our lawn tennis Mandarins should 
take warning by recent developments in the United States, 
where their opposite numbers have been so active and 
assiduous in harassing amateurs that they have promoted a 
small stampede into the ranks of professionalism. 


Ar the General Meeting of the Lawn Tennis Association 

on December 13th, the Council may propose that any 
an Lawn Tennis player shall cease to be an 

Absurdities = amateur who is guilty of 

lecturing or broadcasting talks upon the game; posing for or permitting the 

taking of lawn tennis action film pictures of himself; advertising his name or 


permitting his name to be advertised as the author of any book or Press 
article on the game of which he is not the actual author. 


Should the Association endorse the policy of the Council, 
this programme will be submitted to the International 
Federation next March—likewise this further inhibition: 


Subject to any modification which may be made in its rules by an 
association in favour of its own nationals in its own country, an amateur lawn 
tennis player is prohibited from writing reports or articles for the daily or 
weekly Press under his own name, initials, or recognized pseudonym, or per- 
mitting himself to be interviewed for the purpose of Press publications, in 
connection with any tournament, match, or competition in which he is 
entered as, or is, @ competitor. 


As Mr. Wallis Myers acknowledges in a caustic commentary 
on this Draconian code (see Daily Telegraph, November 15th), 
these “reforms” are to some extent inspired by a dis- 
interested desire to strengthen the principle of amateurism, 
by amateurs who object to other amateurs lecturing or 
writing on the game in which they excel, though what 
harm can accrue from such diversions we are wholly at a 
loss to understand. We can discuss the matter without 
prejudice because it will be observed that though Mrs, 
Godfree, Sefiorita Alvarez, M. Borotra, M. Lacoste, Mr. 
Tilden, and Mr. W. M. Johnston might contribute to the 
National Review as a monthly, they would be debarred from 
enlightening the readers of the Field, the Spectator or 
the Saturday Review, as these journals appear weekly. 
This may conceivably strike our contemporaries as being 
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even more absurd than it seems to us. As Mr. Wallis 
Myers—who as a capable player and a skilful writer is 
entitled to be heard beyond most men on such an issue— 
observes : 

A person does not become a professional lawn tennis player because he 

lectures or writes on the game ; it is even more irrational to propose to make 
him one because he is interviewed about it. After the Bishop of London played 
a match in California on Armistice Day with Miss Wills, he was interviewed by 
an American journalist, and paid a tribute to the skill and demeanour of his 
opponent. The Bishop’s words were cabled round the world. Apparently, if 
the suggested decree became law, his lordship would have violated the rules of 
the Lawn Tennis Association, and his entry might be refused at an open tourna- 
ment in this country! Again, if M. Borotra were asked to explain how it was 
that he arrived a quarter of an hour late for a centre-court match at Wimbledon 
—his excuse might be that his aeroplane had broken down—complete silence 
would apparently be imposed upon him. If the Duke of York were to compete 
at Wimbledon again, as we all hope he may, he would not apparently be per- 
mitted to issue any communication to the Press—even to the extent that he 
enjoyed meeting Mr. Tilden on court—under penalty of finding himself dis- 
qualified. Such contingent cases could be multiplied indefinitely. 
Would not the Lawn Tennis Association make itself ridi- 
culous by adopting such a programme? Indeed it has 
already provoked such criticism that the Mandarins appear 
to be watering their wine—so much so that doubts arise as 
to what they do, and will, propose. Are there no more 
fruitful lines on which it could serve the game? What 
about the commercial relations between certain players and 
sports outfitters, in which the former have received shares 
in return for pledging themselves to use advertised rackets ? 
What again of the two prices of lawn tennis balls, 21s. per 
dozen to the general public, 10s. 6d. to all tournaments 
held under the auspices of the L.T.A.? What again about 
the chaos at many lawn tennis tournaments and the 
accommodation for players worthy of Ruhleben? These are 
fit and proper spheres of L.T.A. activity. 


Tue news of Lord Desborough’s resignation of the L.T.A. 
has evoked widespread regret in the Lawn Tennis world. 
Gaffe He is a fine type of British sportsman— 

single-minded, capable, and sensible without 
the least touch of the Mandarin. His place would not 
anyhow be easily filled, but the sense of his loss will be 
accentuated by the statement that Lord Desborough is to 
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be succeeded by Lord D’Abernon. We are certainly a 
curious people. Ever since the War we have been talking 
about “giving the young men a chance,” but whenever 
any conspicuous position falls vacant we usually look out 
for some septuagenarian. The L.T.A. was already too 
much out of touch with the rising generation, and here 
was an admirable opportunity of choosing some active 
and athletic Peer in the prime of life who would supply 
something veterans are apt to lack. Moreover, Lord 
D’Abernon may be tempted to exploit the Presidency for 
the purpose of that pro-German propaganda to which he 
is so ardently devoted. He is not unnaturally regarded 
with suspicion by the French, who are sensitive on the 
subject of their friends and their enemies, and it would 
be somewhat serious for British Lawn Tennis, which has 
just lost Mlle Lenglen, if the Lacostes, Borotras, Brugnons, 
and Cochets elected to give our Championships a miss, 
because they don’t derive that enjoyment from hobnobbing 
with the Germans, to whom doubtless Lord D’Abernon 
and Co. would cheerfully hand over the Centre Court next 
year “all in the Spirit of Locarno” over which our public 
men have already made themselves sufficiently egregious. 


Tue Daily Mail has once more scored heavily and added 
another to its long list of public services by exposing an impu- 
dent literary fraud which an eminently respect- 
Mail firm of publishers were all unwittingly 

foisting on a long-suffering community. 
Our only regret is that the incident occurred too late in 
the month to be detailed here. Let us hope that the fiasco 
of this particular “fake” may deter both authors and 
publishers from pouring out the garbage with which the 
reading public has been flooded of late years under the 
guise of Memoirs, Reminiscences, Impressions, Experiences, 
and Revelations. These are usually gross violations of 
taste and not infrequently shameless breaches of confidence. 
Such trash has this drawback, viz. that it debauches the 
public taste and destroys the liking for better fare, such 
as the admirable volume referred to in the following pages, 
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which tell us things we ought to know concerning the great 
events of 1914-1918. 


LoNDONERS and visitors to London in search of an 
evening’s enjoyment rarely make a mistake in going to 
the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith. To all 
such we would say, ‘‘Don’t miss The 
Would-be Gentleman ’’—the brilliant burlesque 
adapted from Moliére’s famous comedy by 
Mr. Anstey. It is acted by Nigel Playfair and Sydney 
Fairbrother in a manner beyond praise, and provides a 
perfect entertainment. 


The 
Hammersmith 
Magnet 
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SOLDIERS AND STATESMEN—STATESMEN 
AND SOLDIERS 


THOSE practical politicians who prefer to be called “‘ Respon- 
sible Statesmen ”’ are fearfully and wonderfully made. They 
insist that the rest of the community shall regard them as 
so many demi-gods and “go nap” on their judgment on 
the most complicated and terrible questions, which may not 
be challenged by any of the general public. But whenever 
we have an opportunity of getting a real glimpse of what 
goes on behind the scenes we frequently find our Infallibles 
and Indispensables making blunders so egregious as to cause 
Macaulay’s schoolboy to veil his face in very shame. Indeed, 
we are lucky if we find nothing worse than Ineptitude, for 
as often as not the qualities exhibited might be more accur- 
ately called by a harsher name. Whereas, e.g., Responsible 
Statesmen demand unquestioning and unmurmuring loyalty 
from all who, under the Constitution, are their subordinates— 
and are wont to come down like a cartload of bricks on any 
soldier, sailor, or official who in War or Peace is suspected of 
“leakiness ”—there is absolutely no limit to the “ blazing 
indiscretions ’’ which the higher Mandarinate permit them- 
selves to perpetrate. While their notions of reciprocal 
Loyalty towards those who serve them occasionally verge 
on the peculiar, nevertheless Loyalty remains one of the 
most highly prized and ardently admired of all traits in a 
public man, and is the foundation of many political reputa- 
tions, even its more extravagant and mischievous manifesta- 
tions being so indulgently viewed that cynics have been 
heard to compare the crimes committed in its name to those 
committed in the name of Liberty. 

Mr. Arthur Balfour became famous nearly forty years ago 
when as Irish Secretary he made plain to all whom it might 
concern that he interpreted his executive responsibilit 
as covering the acts of all agents performed in good faith 
in discharge of their official duty. He thus constituted 
himself the cock-shy of every Nationalist demagogue. So 
in later years, when perfidy has been exalted into a fine art 
and the odious legend of Perfide Albion, which we thought 
to have lived down as a nation during the Great War, has 


. been revived in many foreign countries, Viscount Grey of 


Fallodon’s reputation remains (despite several post-war 

utterances unworthy of a man of his intelligence and experi- 

ence), because we remember that during most critical years, 
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under intolerable conditions, he personified Loyalty at 
Home and Abroad, making men feel that the word of 
Britain was, so far as he was concerned, as good as her 
bond, whatever infirmity of purpose or incertitude might 
mark her attitude. 

Another instance—also taken from a Party with which the 
readers of the National Review have but exiguous sympathy— 
showing that Loyalty is not incompatible with Responsible 
Statesmanship and is deemed by honourable men to extend 
beyond the sacred circle of the Front Benches (which are 
united by a clannish Trade Union feeling), was the attitude 
Mr. Asquith consistently adopted when head of the Govern- 
ment to everyone in the public service, though unfortunately 
his insurmountable inertia prevented him from actively 

rotecting those to whom he owed a duty from being harried 
o some of the unconscionable colleagues by whom such an 
easy-going man as the Liberal Prime Minister was pre- 
destined to be surrounded. In the most remarkable book 
that has yet been written in this country on the relations 
between Governments and their servants* Sir William 
Robertson, who nothing extenuates nor aught sets down in 
malice while frankly indicating the immense difficulties that 
beset him as Chief of the Imperial General Staff under the 
first Coalition Government, in making the military view 
plain to civilians enamoured of argument on every con- 
ceivable subject, pays this just tribute to the Prime Minister : 


It is not for me to appraise the value of Mr. Asquith’s services whilst head of 
the Government during the first, and in many ways the most anxious, half of 
the war. But having worked in close intimacy with him for a year of that 
period it is permissible to say that he was always ready, in bad times no less 
than in good, to support and encourage the Army and its leaders in the execution 
of the tasks assigned to them. From a military standpoint the chief defect in 
the management of the war during his Premiership was the continuance of the 
traditional system of collective Cabinet responsibility for all action taken. Had 
he amended the system by some more autocratic and efficient organization than 
the formation of a War Committee, the despatch of war business would un- 
doubtedly have been expedited. The feasibility of making the change, however, 
was a matter of which he was the best judge, and there were probably many 
more obstacles, personal and political, in his way than outsiders might think.” f 


Mr. Asquith, like most Party Leaders, was ill served by 
his entourage, who only told him what they thought he 
wished to hear. Mr. Stanley Baldwin is doubtless in the 
same plight. The former was consequently completely in the 
dark as to the position which his Government held in 


* Soldiers and Statesmen, 1914-1918, by Field-Marshal Sir William Robert- 
son, Bart., C.I.G.S. 2 vols. Cassell, London. 50s. net. 
¢ Ibid., vol. i, p. 285, 
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the eyes of the country towards the close of 1916, and when 
the inevitable débdcle came he was disposed to debit his 
downfall to every cause but the true one, namely, the loss 
of confidence of the British people in Ministers who had 
clearly themselves lost confidence in themselves, while 
several of them had begun to lose confidence in the National 
Cause. The more timorous were openly talking and writing 
Defeatism. This gradually became known outside official 
circles—Cabinet Ministers not always cultivating that reti- 
cence they enjoin upon others—and it was no intrigue 
“engineered by Lord Northcliffe,” as Mr. Asquith thought 
and said at the time, but the sheer necessity of displacing a 
Ministry containing men already contemplating “‘ Peace with- 
out Victory ” in favour of some more robust administration 
that brought about the collapse of the First Coalition. 
The operation was urgent; in a familiar phrase it “‘ brooked 
no delay”’ because it was shrewdly, and, as it proved, 
correctly surmised in the unofficial world that under the 
amiable auspices of Colonel House, President Wilson would 
be likely to celebrate his recent re-election to the Presidency 
of the United States (on the slogan “ He kept us out of the 
war”) by offering his services as mediator between the 
belligerents—on the one side depressed Allied Governments 
and on the other unbeaten Germany, who was doubtless 
willing, if not eager, to adjourn “the frightful adventure ” 
to a more propitious season when the attainment of her 
objective would, humanly speaking, seem certain. What 
answer would be made to such an overture by a British 
Government in which Defeatism had obtained a sufficient 
lodgment to permit the harassing of the Admiralty and 
the War Office by futile inquiries as to the precise date by 
which the British Navy could pledge itself to sink the 
German High Seas Fleet and the British Army undertake 
to “knock out” the German Army, together with the 
robable cost in casualties of these two transactions ? 
ailing satisfactory replies to this grotesque questionnaire, 
Great Britain, under the Defeatist programme, should revise 
her declared war aims, bringing them into accord with 
realities and take advantage of the well-known inclination 
of the Washington Government to open Peace pourparlers ? 
How could a worn-out Coalition in this doleful mood be 
trusted to meet the coming American manceuvre ? Admit- 
tedly Ministers were not all invertebrate, but just as the 
pace of a squadron is invariably regulated by its slowest 
ship, so the policy of practically every Cabinet is constant 
with the attitude of its flabbiest section. There were 
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undoubtedly some real Faint-hearts around the Prime 
Minister of the day who would. have laboured to induce 
their colleagues to “ consider ’’ the House-Wilson proposition 
and by such consideration have shattered the great fightin 
alliance that alone stood between the civilized world an 
the triumph of kultur. If England, the mainstay of the 
me wavered, how could Allies be expected to stand 
ast ? 
So much was known at the time, and it was this knowledge 
of the development of Defeatism in and around Downing 
Street that constrained the patriotic Press to enforce a 
change of Government. Confirmation of the apprehension 
of that anxious hour abounds in the illuminating pages of 
Sir William Robertson to everyone with any memory of 
the reaction following the Battle of the Somme, and who is 
capable of reading between the lines. The Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff (whose appointment with ampler 
authority than had ever been accorded by any British 
Government to any British soldier we should in fairness 
remember we owe to the public spirit of Mr. Asquith and the 
self-effacement of Lord Kitchener) tells us (vol. i, p, 280) 
that in the autumn of that year (1916) the feeling had grown in 
the country that the war “‘ was not being efficiently managed.” 


There was considerable discord within the Cabinet itself; and in these 
circumstances vigour and precision in the conduct of the war were bound to be 
‘lacking. Moreover, in spite of the warning which the General Staff had given, 
there was distinct disappointment amongst Ministers because the Somme opers- 
tions had not been productive of more tangible results, and had apparently left 
the end of the war as far distant as ever. Not only so, but there was growi 
fear that the end, when it came, might not be in our favour, and more than a 
few people in authority were beginning to think that a discussion of possible 
peace terms would do no harm and might do much good. 


This is what was meant by the insistence of the National 
Review at the time—keenly resented in official circles—that 
the First Coalition was suffering from Defeatism and must 
therefore go. We said it then and have repeated it ever 
since. It was no “intrigue,” nor was any ‘“ engineer” 
required to blow up what was in effect “ hoist with its own 
petard.” Sir William Robertson makes an unmistakable 
allusion to the deplorable Cabinet document that alarmed 
everybody who heard of it because it indicated a dangerous 
decline of the will to win the war. It was in the third week 
of November 1916 that he had a shock when Mr. Lloyd George 
(who had become War Minister on the tragic death of Lord 
Kitchener the previous June), who was not infected by the 
prevalent disease, asked the C.1.G.8. 
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to furnish a report saying whether, in the opinion of the General Staff, the 
Government might rely upon the enemy being eventually dealt such a ‘‘ knock~ 
out” blow as would enable us to impose upon him the terms of peace that we 
desired—in other words, whether we could hope to win the war. Unless this. 
were reasonably certain the advisability of continuing the war @ outrance would 
call for reconsideration. Without being told exactly what had taken place, I 
gathered that a question of this nature had just been raised in the Cabinet, 
and that in Mr. Lloyd George’s view it needed to be very peremptorily stamped 
upon. For this he wanted the support of the General Staff, and he suggested 
that in framing a reply, I should speak out quite plainly and not “ be afraid to. 
let yourself go.” I was not. 


Sir William Robertson was never in any sense of that. 
much-abused word a “ militarist ’ as it subsequently became 
the fashion of his political and journalistic detractors to 

retend. He was always a loyal and devoted servant of the 
bivil Government, whose supremacy on all questions of 
policy he never for a single moment contested. He was not 
only scrupulous in avoiding trespass on the domain of the 
statesman, but he resolutely refused to offer an opinion on 
matters which he deemed outside his appointed province, 
which under the Order in Council creating his office was in 
his judgment ample for any individual. He recognized 
that the question Mr. Lloyd George invited him to tackle 
at this “‘ disquieting” moment extended beyond his official 
ambit, as it was for the Government to decide whether the 
war was worth winning. All he could do was to reiterate 
opinions previously expressed to the Cabinet and emphasize 
the conditions of success. This he now did in a masterly 
statement of which the gist is given in his book. It must 
have made the more sensitive of those for whose benefit it 
was written regret that they had raised such an issue. In- 
deed, one Minister subsequently wrote to the C.I.G.S. to the 
effect ‘“‘ that the question of our power to win the war had 
not been raised, as I had supposed, with the intention of 
suggesting that peace should be made at the first opportunity, 
but rather for the purpose of taking careful stock of our 
position—quite a different matter.” Upon this the author. 
remarks: “‘ Had I been aware of this the paper would have 
been drafted in more moderate terms.” In that case we 
should have been the poorer, as it is a splendid and stimu- 
lating document—an inspiration to other soldiers in their 
dealings with statesmen who are overapt to regard Soldiering 
synonymous with “stupidity because sound soldiers 
rarely excel in eloquence and can usually be worsted by 
dialecticians. Common sense is so rare in official communica- 
tions that it makes the more impression when we get it. 
The C.I.G.S. began by explaining that owing to our rejection 
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of the system of universal service followed in other countries 
we had found ourselves compelled to create new armies 
with inadequate machinery “‘ during the course of the greatest 
war the world has ever seen.” It was therefore inevitable 
that we should pay for our omission “ with losses which 
might have been less had our preparations been more 
complete,’ but it was ‘‘ unthinkable ” for us to shrink from 
facing the results of past mistakes before making the utmost 
effort of which we were capable. It was not for him to 
suggest acceptable terms of peace, but it was his duty 


to advise the Government as to the military consequences of such terms as they 
might be prepared to consider. 


In the opinion of the General Staff, ‘‘ any peace which left 
the military domination of Prussia intact” would entail 
upon us in the future an intolerable strain, while to conclude 
peace before making our greatest possible effort would 
estrange the Overseas Dominions, betray our Allies, sac- 
rifice our own interests and dishonour the memory of 
those who had laid down their lives for the Empire. 
According to the General Staff 


it would be a crime to prolong the war for a day longer than was necessary, 
but it would be a greater crime to flinch from the effort which we might hope 
would give us @ just and lasting peace while it was within our power to make 
that effort. 


Such power depended upon the full development of our 
resources, and given this the General Staff 


had complete confidence in the result—a confidence that was shared by the 
Armies at the Front, notwithstanding the adverse and uncongenial circumstances 
in which some of them were called upon to operate. 


While declining to express an opinion on matters lying 
outside his proper sphere, Sir William Robertson could not 
help observing 


that there still seemed to be great affluence in the country and that there were 
many directions in which waste and extravagance in the national life could be 
checked ; 


nor was there any reason to suppose that the sailors were 
less sanguine as to the ultimate end of the war than the 
soldiers, and though the stability of some Allies might be a 
cause of anxiety, there was not much to complain of on this 
score, and conspicuously France ‘had displayed splendid 
fortitude,” while as regards our own people (apart from 
those who “‘ before 1914 had told us that civilization would 
not tolerate such a war as that which others then saw must 
inevitably come” and who might therefore be discounted) 
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it was more pleasing to remember that the Empire as a 
whole 
is ready to face anything in order to win the war, if only the situation is clearly 
made known to it. Of course, we must not ignore our difficulties, but we should 
equally avoid taking counsel of our fears, and we might with advantage think 
more frequently about the difficulties of the enemy, and seriously ask ourselves 
whether we would like to change places with him. It is the essence of a National 
War that difficulties should arise in every sphere of National activity, and that 
sacrifices should be required of every member of the community in the common 
interest. Having entered into the war this fact must be accepted. Up to the 
present time the people of this country have not been called upon for such 
sacrifices as I believe them to be capable of bearing and willing to make. If 
I am correct in my appreciation of the attitude of my fellow-countrymen, it 
should not be beyond the power of good administration to overcome such 
difficulties as are arising and will arise. .. . 


In an historic passage the C.I.G.S. added : 


In short, we need to have the same courage in London as have our leaders in 
the North Sea and in France. The whole art of making war may be summed 
up in three worcs: Courage, Action, Determination. In peace-time half-and- 
half measures may not be very harmful. In war-time they are deadly. We 
must make up our minds either to fight or tomake peace. The most pernicious 
and paralysing thing that could happen would be to try and make war while 
in our hearts we are afraid to take punishment. My answer to the question is $ 
“T am satisfied that the knock-out blow can and will be delivered if only we 
take the necessary measures to give us success, and take them in time. We 
shall win if we deserve to win.” 


It will be generally agreed that things had come to a 
pretty pass when it devolved on the soldier to remind 
the statesmen that we should only win the war if we 
deserved to. Soldiers bore no responsibility whatsoever 
for the defenceless plight in which we had found ourselves 
in August 1914, when Germany delivered her long-prepared 
challenge to Civilization. Statesmen were wholly and solely 
responsible. They had been unwilling even to listen to 
the military view concerning military preparations, pre- 
ferring to take refuge in the amiable theory that an Anglo- 
German was “ unthinkable,” and that the so-called “‘ Ger- 
man Peril’ was the invention of scatterbrained “‘ alarmists,”’ 
from Lord Roberts downwards. As by the end of 1916 
British Armies of two years’ standing had been unable to 
overwhelm the most gigantic military machine the world 
had ever known (on the development of which the main 
energies of the German Government and German People 
had been concentrated for nearly fifty years and which 
already boasted a brilliant record of victories), some of 
our Front Benchers lost heart and were speculating as to 
the possibility of enlisting the services of the Pacifist 
President of the United States to arrange “a draw” that 
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could only result in the return of the nightmare whenever 
the enemy were ready. 


There is no reason to suppose that Mr. Asquith per- 


sonally shared these unworthy fears. He is not a coward, 
but he has frequently allowed colleagues indistinguishable 
from cowards to make the running for him and to com- 
promise his Cabinet in cowardly courses. This remark is 
made in no partisan sense. It is probably equally applicable 
to our present Conservative Prime Minister. Such a dis- 


position may be disastrous and is always humiliating in; 


peace-time. At the crisis of a hideous and devastating 
war it were catastrophic. Almost before Mr. Asquith 
realized what was happening the temporizing section of the 
first Coalition might entangle themselves and the Govern- 
ment in “indiscretions”’ with Washington via their too 
intimate friend Colonel House, that would have gone far 
to imperil the Entente. ‘‘The Texas Tallyrand,” as he 
has been termed by admirers on the other side of the 
Atlantic, had been successfully bluffed by the Germans 
into believing that they would shortly annihilate the Allies 
in general and England in particular—we were to be reduced, 
to impalpable dust by means of Zeppelins. All the “ Big 
Noise’ in which Berlin specializes had made a profound 
impression on the peripatetic Colonel, who could not help 
contrasting it with the rather depressed and woebegone 
demeanour of Responsible Statesmen in Downing Street, 
who concealed nothing from him, disclosing all their 
doubts, difficulties, and apprehensions. Colonel House not, 
unnaturally drew the conclusion that an offer of Ameri- 
can mediation would be acceptable to London by about 
December 1916; it was therefore vital to displace before 
that development a British Cabinet that could not be 
trusted to meet the American overture in the only “ think- 
able”? way unless we wished to have a second edition of 
the Great War whenever it suited Prussianized Germany) 
to resume operations, 

That is why Mr. Asquith had to go, though he never 
realized the true inwardness of his ejection either at that 
time or subsequently. Lord Northcliffe played a notable 
and most patriotic part at this juncture, not from any 
prejudice against Mr. Asquith or preference for Mr. Lloyd 
George, but simply because a Lloyd George Government 
was, in the circumstances of the hour, the only practical 
alternative. It was not Mr. Lloyd George who set Lord 
Northcliffe in motion—the boot was on the other leg. 
Lord Northcliffe had considerable difficulty in “ gingering- 
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up” Mr. Lloyd George into action. The latter can never 
get away from “ politics,” and to a politician it seemed a 
forlorn hope to pit himself against Mr. Asquith and the 
Liberal machine plus Mr. Bonar Law and the Conservative 
machine, both of which were at the service of the Liberal 
Prime Minister. It was at this point that Sir Maxwell 
Aitken “‘ barged in,” dividing the Unionist Leader from 
his Liberal Chief, and diverting the Conservative contingent 
of the Coalition from the Asquith to the Lloyd George 
camp. I vividly recall Lord Northcliffe’s telling me at 
the time, ‘‘ Max Aitken deserves a dukedom for what he 
has done.” It was not, however, any “intrigue” on Lord 
Northcliffe’s part, as the Liberal Press and the Liberal 
Party supposed. He had no axe to grind nor anything 
to gain by the change. It was simply that he feared, as 
did a multitude of others, that a worn-out Government 
was shaping towards calamity, and that our prospects of 
victory depended on an immediate change. 

We had a change with a vengeance. It was hailed 
with relief throughout Great Britain and the Dominions ; 
it was applauded by our Allies and depressed the enemy. 
The personnel of the new régime inspired confidence on 
the assumption that Mr. Lloyd George had sown his wild 
oats, and that even should he relapse sagacious and public- 
spirited colleagues, notably Lord Milner and Lord Carson, 
would be able to restrain idiosyncrasies in the new Prime 
Minister. The War Cabinet that was now formed started 
brilliantly and completely justified its existence by return- 
ing a firm and uncompromising negative to the American 
attempt to open premature Peace discussions, which must 
have gone far to convince Responsible Statesmen in Wash- 
ington that their single hope of getting any say in the post- 
war settlement was for the United States to become @ 
belligerent—as she did within six months. Unfortunately, 
in her case as in ours, soldiers had been unable to get a 
hearing from their Government when they urged pre- 
parations, and owing to the neglect of such advice it was 
at least another year before the great Republic could “ get 
a However, that is another story which need not 

etain us. 

Mr. Lloyd George undeniably rendered conspicuous 


service in helping public opinion to dispose of ‘the First 


Coalition, and no witness of that crisis could wish for any 
other solution for reasons already explained. But it was 
not very long before Englishmen began ‘asking’ themselves 
whether he had’ not exhausted his uséfulness by that’ 
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surgical operation. On this point the dispassionate historian 
of the future will be in a better position to pronounce 
judgment than contemporaries. It is, however, already 
clear that the more we learn of Mr. Lloyd George’s record 
as War Prime Minister the less are we inclined to endorse 
the verdict of his gigantic newspaper claque—perhaps 
not without regard to the favours he lavished on 
the Press—that he was actually ‘‘the man who won the 
war.” It would be nearer the mark to describe him as 
“the man who was not allowed to lose the war’’—as he 
would infallibly have done had he got his own way and 
committed the British Army to the hair-brained adventures 
that commend themselves to the Amateur Strategist. 
Indeed, whatever political and diplomatic advantages 
accrued from the change of Government, from the strictly 
military point of view it was a case of out of the frying- 
pan into the fire. While the nation, the Empire, the 
Allies had the utmost confidence in the wonderful new 
armies that had sprung up under the egis and inspiration 
of the Old Army, and trusted the Leadership of men like 
Sir Douglas Haig and the Strategy of Sir William Robert- 
son, for one cause or another neither our Commander-in- 
Chief in France nor the Chief of the Imperial General Staff 
were able to secure the confidence of the Welsh Wizard, 
whose first action (had he possessed the courage of his 
convictions) should have been to dismiss both these dis- 
tinguished officers in favour of Generals in whom he did 
believe—were there any such. It was intolerable from 
every point of view at the crisis of a Great War to keep 
in high command men whose judgment the Prime Minister 
valued so little that while not daring to retire them he 
sought to make their position impossible—and in some 
measure succeeded. In the case of weaker men this pin- 
pricking must have attained its object—in which case 
the magnificent armies we owed to the foresight and genius 
of Lord Kitchener would have been scattered to the ends 
of the earth, and the Hohenzollerns would now be astride 
France and Belgium. That, indeed, was the main issue 
between the Army as personified by Sir William Robertson— 
whose judgment was trusted by every sound soldier—and 
the head of the Second Coalition. The professional Strate- 
gist was convinced that the winning of the war depended 
on the defeat of the principal enemy—Germany—which 
could only be achieved by overcoming the main German 
Armies. a other words, the Western Front was the 
decisive point to which decisive force must be applied. 
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In his opinion we might easily lose the war by dissipating 
our forces in other places, but it could only be won 
in one spot—across the Channel. The Amateur Strategist, 
on the other hand, could never assimilate this elementary 
and obvious fact, but was for ever casting about for ways 
round, and continually springing schemes on the C.I.G.8. 
that he had picked up from Tom, Dick, or Harry, as 
brilliant methods of securing victory while avoiding the 
disagreeable necessity of beating the Germans in the field. 

There was something yet worse than our new Prime 
Minister’s distrust of military judgment on military prob- 
lems. This distrust appeared to be confined to British 
soldiers. Towards foreign strategists Mr. Lloyd George felt 
differently. He was prepared to run great risks—not to say 
gamble—on his confidence in the sagacity of comparatively 
untried French Generals. He was even prepared to place 
the British Army at the disposal of an Allied Commander- 
in-Chief of whom it would be safe to say that the mass of 
our troops had not so much as heard. This painful episode 
was accentuated by the furtiveness of the Prime Minister’s 
proceedings and his unscrupulous attempt to place the 
British Commander-in-Chief in France and the C.I.G.S. in 
such a dilemma that they would have no option but to fall 
in with these plans. The episode is now narrated in full 
for the first time by Sir William Robertson, with that fairness 
which characterizes his account of events in which he was 
concerned, and it is likely to remain for all time the classic 
example of how Responsible Statesmen should not treat 
Responsible Soldiers. Some wit described the Government 
of the country during the second Coalition as “‘ consisti 
of Mr. Lloyd George and the last man he spoke to.”” There 
was usually some mischievous, and occasionally malicious, 
person at his elbow to minister to his pet prejudices and to 
tender the bad advice he was only too ready to imbibe. 

At the fag end of the Asquith Premiership there had 
been a Conference of Entente soldiers at Chantilly to decide 
upon the campaign for the coming year (1917), which was 
to be of “decisive character,’ consisting of concerted 
offensives on all fronts, the Anglo-French front being re- 
garded as the chief theatre from which the forces should 
not be reduced. Sir Douglas Haig and General Joffre 


_ (French Commander-in-Chief) agreed upon the respective 


roles of their armies, namely, continuous pressure on the 
hard-hit enemy throughout the winter to be followed by a 
spring offensive in which the British Army should take a 
larger share and the French Army a smaller share than 
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hitherto. Our main effort in 1917 was to be the expulsion 
of the enemy from the Belgium coast, in accordance with the 
plans of the General Staff in execution of the policy of the 
War Committee. For various reasons the Chantilly plan 
was discarded, among them being Mr. Lloyd George’s acces- 
sion to the Premiership with a pronounced distaste for any 
Western Offensive and “distrust of British leadership,” 
to quote Sir William Robertson. The new Prime Minister 
crabbed the Somme operations as “‘ having entailed losses 
out of all proportion to the results achieved.”’ Once more 
the General Staff sought to dissipate the fog of amateur 
strategy with a Memorandum that any child might have 
been expected to understand, insisting that the German 
Army must be overcome before the Allies could hope to win 
the war, and that it could only be defeated where it was 
and not elsewhere. It was, as always, recognized by the 
General Staff as being for Ministers to approve or disapprove 
the policy, as also “ to consider the desirability of selecting 
another head of the General Staff who would be more in 
sympathy with the new course which they wished to follow.” * 

To this straightforward request no direct answer was 
returned, though at a Conference in Rome during the first 
week of the New Year (1917) Mr. Lloyd George, now fairly 
in the saddle, surprised everybody by producing out of his 
pocket a brand-new scheme, of unknown authorship, for 
“*a combined French-British-Italian offensive through the 
Julian Alps to Laibach and Vienna,” with the object of 
putting Austria out of the war! The Italians were delighted 
with this unexpected windfall—the French the reverse. As 
the author calmly remarks : 


Neither Italians nor French Ministers were accustomed to accept at short 
notice important military plans drawn up by Ministers, as this one had been, 
Without any reference to the Responsible Military Chiefs. ... The British 
General Staff had previously heard nothing about it and none of the other 
Entente Staffs had any knowledge of it. 


It was ominous in disclosing Mr. Lloyd George’s intention 


to make use of his position in the Allied Councils to secure approval to military 
plans of his own conception, and to which his own General Staff were unlikely 
fo agree. 
Most people would call it disloyal, though our author con- 
tents himself with the temperate observation : done 


' It was also calculated to lower the General Staff in the eyes of the High 
Commands of other countries, and that at a time when British interests required 
that British control of the war should be inereased. 


* Vide Soldiers and Statesmen, vol. ii, p. 195. 
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It was eloquent of what was to come, and unfortunately 
events had played into the hands of our Amateur Strategist. 
General Joffre had been superseded in the command of the 
French Armies by General Nivelle, who (doubtless alarmed 
by the Laibach project launched in Rome) waylaid the 
British representatives near Paris on their way home with 
an alternative to the Chantilly plan which the new French 
Commander-in-Chief was invited to come and expound in 
London. If I remember aright, General Nivelle’s subsequent 
visit to London coincided with a tremendous boom in the 
Coalition Press, organized by the Coalition Press Bureau, 
which extolled that modest French soldier in terms that 
might have sounded extravagant if applied to Napoleon. It 
seemed to be only a question as to how soon he would be 
leading the victorious Allies through the streets of the 
conquered German capital. General Nivelle bore no respon- 
sibility for any of this propaganda. He undoubtedly had a 
plan which looked well on paper and which sounded well in 
Council and would appeal to politicians. Mr. Lloyd George 
—judging by the enthusiasm of his publicity machine—was 
simply entranced. General Nivelle was the very man he 
had long been looking for. There was to be no more Somme 
fighting, but (1) a “short, sharp, and decisive” battle, 
consisting of a preliminary week or possibly a fortnight that 
would absorb the enemy’s reserves, then the main attack 
would be delivered by the French Army on the Aisne front 
which would crush the enemy’s positions in from twenty-four 
to forty-eight hours. If by that time the rupture was suffi- 
ciently large the whole of the hostile forces would be rolled 
up and a paralysing blow dealt at their communications. If, 
on the other hand, the breach could not be thus exploited, the 
battle would at once be broken off. Incidental to its success 
would be the recovery of the Belgian coast, which would 
save our Flanders operations. 

The Nivelle plan was warmly approved by French and 
British Ministers—M. Briand was as the moment Prime 
Minister of France with all the attractions and some of the 
weaknesses of an orator—by the former because theirs 
would be the glory of dealing the blow that would liberate 
France from afoul enemy. To Mr. Lloyd George it appealed 
as one of those “short cuts to victory”? he was for ever 


_ seeking. To Sir Douglas Haig and Sir William Robertson, 


on the other hand, ‘“ the plan seemed to have in it many 
fallacies.” They did not believe either in the possibility of 
making the required breach in the German Army in forty- 
eight hours or in breaking off such a battle “as and when” 
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General Nivelle wished. Nor in the assumed lesser casualties 
of the British Army. But their criticism failed to convince 
British Ministers “that the plan was different from what 
they believed it to be.” On the contrary, our Government 
pledged themselves to support it “ to the full extent of their 
power,” and after the London Conference the C.I.G.S. was 
actually directed to send the British Commander-in-Chief 
a “special instruction” recording the importance which 
His Majesty’s Ministers attached to the agreement being 
carried out “ both in the letter and in the spirit ’ and to the 
British Army’s taking their share of 


“the operation at the date laid down, or even before that date, with the forces 
available at the moment, if the weather and other conditions made the operations 
possible and advisable. ... On no account must the French have to wait 
for us owing to our arrangements not being complete. Further, it was to be 
borne in mind that as the Germans might attack us before we do, we, by making 
every effort to advance our arrangements, should be assisting to nullify any 
effort of theirs.” 


Another feature of the Nivelle plan which aroused mis- 
givings among British soldiers was the publicity it had 
obtained, while its success obviously depended on surprising 
the enemy which had now been put out of the question. 
The next development was the arrival from Rome of the 
detailed Italian plan of campaign against Austria, originated 
by Mr. Lloyd George’s light-hearted suggestion. This pro- 

sed an accession of guns and troops from the Anglo-French 
froht. While realizing that his acceptance of the Nivelle 
ong necessitated the postponement of the Laibach offensive, 

. Lloyd George nevertheless asked the General Staff ‘‘ to 
make arrangements for its execution as soon as Nivelle’s 
offensive on the Western front came to an end.” 


To this I was obliged to demur. During the six weeks that had elapsed since 
the new Government came into office, three different plans of campaign had 
been under consideration—the Chantilly, Mr. Lloyd George’s, and Nivelle’s— 
and it was imperative that undivided attention should now be given to the one 
into which it had been decided that full efforts should be put. . We could not, 
as & matter of fact, properly consider future operations in Italy without con- 
sulting French G.H.Q., and there we were already suspected of having no con- 
fidence in Nivelle’s plan. Suspicion would naturally be increased if further 
doubts were cast upon its success by suggesting the examination of a project 
which might have to follow it. 


By now it was abundantly clear that Mr. Lloyd George 
desired to be his own C.I.G.S. and Commander-in-Chief, and 
that he had no use for British soldiers who had their own 
views of strategy and boggled over any plan of campaign 
that commended itself to his untrained and uninstructed 
judgment. The proper, indeed the only constitutional, course 


tte 
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was for him to dismiss the recalcitrants, replacing them by 
men who would bow to his opinion in the military sphere— 
as home politicians and journalists were bowing before him 
—though perhaps it was as well that he didn’t as we must 
infallibly have lost the war had soldiers been found who 
would say “ditto” to such strategics. 

Though he dare not dismiss Sir Douglas Haig and Sir 
William Robertson, who commanded the confidence of the 
British Army and the country to an exceptional degree, the 
Prime Minister sought to humiliate them in the presence 
of our French Allies in such fashion as to make their position 
untenable—they would insist on retirement and the Minis- 
terial Press claque might be relied upon to denounce them 
for “deserting their posts.” It was a pretty little plot, 
but the best-laid schemes of mice and men gang aft agley, 
as in this case. Transportation difficulties that had arisen 
between the French and British Armies were due to be 
adjusted on Monday, February 26, 1917, at a Conference 
at Calais at which France would be represented by M. 
Briand, General Lyautey (War Minister), and General Nivelle 
—Great Britain by Mr. Lloyd George, Sir Douglas Haig, and 
Sir William Robertson. On the previous Saturday the 
Secretary of the War Cabinet had telephoned to the C.I.G.8. 


to say that unless I had any special question to bring forward, I need not attend 
the Cabinet Meeting that day—a very unusual occurrence. 

Having none, Sir William stayed away, and had no reason 
to suppose that any question connected with the coming 
Conference would be considered. So far as he knew trans- 
portation was the only subject that would be discussed at 
Calais, and 


in the course of a long conversation on the way the Prime Minister said nothing 
to indicate the contrary. 


Proceedings began in the evening of the appointed vs 
on Transportation, but the subject of railway rolling stoc 

appeared to have small interest for either M. Briand or 
Mr. Lloyd George. To understand the enormity of what 
followed, the reader must remember that Sir William 
Robertson and Sir Douglas Haig were by virtue of their 
official positions—apart from their high personal qualifica- 
tions—the principal military advisers of the British Govern- 


ment, and as such entitled to the Prime Minister’s 


confidence—otherwise they were unfit and disqualified from 
being where they were. 


About ten p.m. the conversation turned to the forthcoming offensive, and 
on being asked by Mr. Lloyd George whether anything further could be done 
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to render British co-operation more effective, General Nivelle produced @ typed 
document embodying the well-known scheme of placing the British armies in 
France under his command. He proposed that: 

' ** Par délégation du Comité de Guerre Britannique, avec l’assentiment du 
Comité de Guerre Frangais, et dans le but d’assurer |’unité du commandement 
sur Je front occidental le Général-en-Chef Francais aura 4 partir du 1° mars, 
1917, autorité sur les forces britanniques opérant sur ce front, pour tout ce qui 
concerne la conduite des opérations, et notamment : 


Le plan et l’exécution des actions offensives et défensives ; 

Le groupement des forces en armées et groupes d’armées ; 

Les limites entre ces grand unités ; 

La répartition des moyens matériels et resources de toute nature entre les 
armées.”” 


- At French G.H.Q. was to be a British Chief of the General Staff, who would 
communicate direct with the War Cabinet, issue Nivelle’s instructions to the 
British Commander-in-Chief, and have under him a suitable body of General 
Staff officers and also a Quartermaster-General. Personnel and discipline were 
to be dealt with by the War Office. Finally, ‘‘ Au cas ot le Commandant-en- 
Chef Francais disparaitrait, ses attributions passeraient au nouveau Com. 
mandant-en-Chef Francais & moins de décision nouvelle des deux Comités de 
Guerre.” 


On this Sir William Robertson observes : 


Thus the great New Armies, to the raising of which so much patriotism and 
labour had been devoted by all classes in the Empire, and which had just attained 
their maximum strength and proficiency, were, with the disposal of vast stocks 
of war material, to be handed over, within forty-eight hours and for an indefinite 
period, to a foreign General having no experience in the duties of High Command, 
and whose optimistic views of the coming campaign were shared by no 
responsible soldier in the British Army and by few or none in the French. The 
authority of the British Commander-in-Chief and of the War Office were both to 
be eliminated, except in regard to personnel and discipline, and for legal 
reasons these had necessarily to be left in British hands. ) 


It is not surprising to learn that the proposal of which 
they then heard, in the presence of the Allies for the first 
time, “‘ took Haig and myself completely by surprise, and 
our amazement was increased when Mr. Lloyd George 
expressed his agreement with it,” though “its details must,” 
he said, ‘‘ be considered by his military advisers before he 
could accept them.” The Calais Conference then adjourned 
until the following day. 


Haig and I then heard from Mr, Lloyd George, again to our astonishment, 
that on the previous Saturday the question had been specially considered by 
the War Cabinet, who had then decided, in principle, to place the British Armies 
under Nivelle, whose orders were to be obeyed by Haig ‘in exactly the same 
way as by the Commander of a group of French Armies.” 


Mr. Lloyd George admitted that Nivelle’s scheme went 
farther than he approved, and 


he.asked us to prepare an alternative one which the three of us could talk over 
at breakfast next morning previous to laying it before the French delegates for 


ver 
for 
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acceptance. We were again enjoined to remember that it was intended the 


British Commander should come definitely under the orders of Nivelle, and, 


be liable to move his troops as and where that General might direct. 


Being professional and not amateur strategists, the two 
British soldiers agreed, after taking counsel together, that 


the change proposed was far too serious a matter to admit of” being rushed 
through in the course of a few hours; that the method proposed for giving 
effect to the change was in itself bad ; and that we could not properly consider 
and prepare an alternative scheme by the time suggested. 


Being unable to understand 


why Nivelle had put forward his scheme without having first mentioned it to 
me, and wishing to find out before meeting the Prime Minister, I sent an 
aide-de-camp to the General early next morning to inquire whether I could 
see him. 


General Nivelle himself returned with the aide-de-cam 
(they were all quartered in the same hotel at Calais) “ an 
it was evident from his manner that he suspected trouble 
of some kind had arisen.” 

The subsequent colloquy was no less amazing than the 
rest of this astounding affair. 


Coming straight to the point, I expressed surprise at the action he had taken, 
and suggested that unless we adhered to the custom followed when Joffre was 
in command, and talked over important questions before submitting them to 
Ministers for approval, confusion and waste of time must result. He quite 
agreed, and replied: ‘‘ But the idea of placing the British armies under my 
command did not originate with me. It was the subject of communication 
between the two Governments before we came here, and I was instructed to work 
out the details of the scheme and lay them before the Conference for considera- 
tion, the understanding being that it would receive the support of your Prime 
Minister. Naturally, therefore, I assumed that you knew as much about it 
as I do.” 


To this the C.I.G.S. could only reply: 


“IT knew nothing about it until he proposed it—a statement which the 
General seemed quite unable to believe—and that in my opinion there were 
many objections to it. These were discussed in # perfectly friendly spirit, and 
before we parted the General several times expressed his regret that he had, 
unwittingly, been the cause of the misunderstanding of which I had complained.” 


According to Soldiers and Statesmen, Sir William 
Robertson subsequently learnt from the published papers of 
General Nivelle that these contained a report dated February 
16, 1917, from Major Bertier de Savigny (“‘ a French officer 
attached to my Staff’) stating that he (de Savigny) 


had had on the previous day a conversation with Mr. Lloyd George and Lieut.- 
Colonel Hankey (Secretary of the War Cabinet), in which the former had expressed 
his entire confidence in General Nivelle and felt quite certain that he alone was 
capable of bringing the operations of the year to a successful conclusion. But 
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for that, Mr. Lloyd George was reported to have said, it was necessary that 
General Nivelle should be able to dispose in the last resort of all the troops 
operating on the French front, of ours as well as of the French Army. The 
prestige which Haig enjoyed with the British public and the British Army 
would probably not allow of his being put directly under the French Commander- 
in-Chief, but if the War Cabinet thought that such a measure was indispensable, 
they would not hesitate to give secret orders to Haig to that effect. 


Naturally General Nivelle 


never imagined that a proposal of this kind, communicated to him a 
fortnight before the Conference took place by an officer attached to my 
Staff, would be put forward by the Prime Minister, not only without consulting 
me (the C.1.G.S.) but entirely without my knowledge. 


I cannot pursue this ugly story any further, but would 
strongly advise the reader to make himself, or herself, 
acquainted with the sequel—the fate of the Nivelle plan as 
of its distinguished author against whom I have not a word 
to say—as told in the masterly pages of the most illuminatin 
book any soldier has yet written on the burning topic o 
statesmen in war. This is but one of many episodes which 
immensely enhance the reputation of the Fighting Men who 
actually won the war, because we realize to-day as never 
before that apart from the formidable enemy in front of 
them, there were factors in the background that would 
have knocked the heart out of any but the most staunch, 
determined, and devoted servants of their country. 


L. J. MAxsE 
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THE BANKERS’ DILEMMA 


Tue plea for the removal of European trade tariffs signed by 
the leading financiers of sixteen different countries which has 
been broadcasted universally has a far wider meaning than 
that which appears on the surface, and it is of vital importance 
that the people of Europe should be instructed as to the real 
purpose of this Manifesto. 

The innocent and unsuspecting free-trade journals of 
this country profess to regard the plea as ‘‘ a demonstration 
of the existence of a strong body of expert European opinion ” 
(as The Times leader expresses it) “‘ in favour of the removal 
of duties on imports.” 

The Manifesto says: 


We desire, as business men, to draw attention to certain grave and dis- 
quieting conditions which, in our judgment, are retarding the return to 
prosperity. 

It is difficult to view without dismay the extent to which tariff barriers, 
special licences, and prohibitions since the war, have been allowed to interfere 
with international trade, and to prevent it from flowing in its natural channels. 
At no period in recent history has freedom from such restrictions been more 
needed to enable traders to adapt themselves to new and difficult conditions. 
And at no time have impediments to trading been more perilously multiplied 
without a true appreciation of the economic consequences involved. 

The break-up of great political units in Europe dealt a heavy blow to 
international trade. Across large areas, in which the inhabitants had been 
allowed to exchange their products freely, a number of new frontiers were 
erected and jealously guarded by Customs barriers. Old markets disappeared. 
Racial animosities were allowed to divide communities whose interests were 
inseparably connected. 

The situation is not unlike that which would be created if a confederation 
of States were to dissolve the ties that bind them, and to proceed to penalize 
and hamper, instead of encouraging, each other’s trade. Few will doubt that 
under such conditions the prosperity of such a country would rapidly decline. 

To mark and defend these new frontiers in Europe licences, tariffs and 
prohibitions were imposed, with results which experience shows already to have 
been unfortunate for all concerned. One State lost its supplies of cheap food, 
another its supplies of cheap manufactures. Industries suffered for want of 
coal, factories for want of raw materials. Behind the Customs barrier, new 
local industries were started, with no real economic foundation, which could 
only be kept alive in the face of competition by raising the barriers higher still. 
Railway rates dictated by political considerations have made transit and 
freights difficult and costly. Prices have risen. Artificial dearness has been 


. created. Production as a whole has been diminished. Credit has contracted 


and currencies have depreciated. Too many States, in pursuit of false ideals 
of national interest, have imperilled their own welfare and lost sight of the 
common interests of the world, by basing their commercial relations on the 
economic folly which treats all trading as a form of war. 

There can be no recovery in Europe till politicians in all territories, old and 
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new, realize that trade is not war, but a process of exchange, that in time of 
peace our neighbours are our customers, and that their prosperity is a condition 
of our own well-being. If we check their dealings, their power to pay their 
debts diminishes, and their power to purchase our goods is reduced. Restricted 
imports involve restricted exports, and no nation can afford to lose its export 
trade. Dependent as we all are upon imports and exports, and upon processes 
of international exchange, we cannot view without grave concern @ policy which 
means the impoverishment of Europe. 

Happily there are signs of awakening at last to the dangers ahead. The 
League of Nations and the International Chamber of Commerce have been 
labouring to reduce to @ minimum all formalities, prohibitions, and restric- 
tions, to remove inequalities of treatment in other matters than tariffs, to 
facilitate the transport of passengers and goods. In some countries powerful 
voices are pleading for the suspension of tariffs altogether. Others have sug- 
gested the conclusion for long periods of commercial agreements embodying 
in every case the most-favoured-nation clause. Some States have recognized 
in recent treaties the necessity of freeing trade from the restrictions which 
depress it. And experience is slowly teaching others that the breaking-down 
of the economic barriers between them may prove the surest remedy for the 
stagnation which exists. On the valuable political results which might flow 
from such a policy, from the substitution of good will for ill will, of co-operation 
for exclusiveness, we will not dwell. But we wish to place on record our 
conviction that the establishment of economic freedom is the best hope of 
restoring the commerce and the credit of the world. 


Of the one hundred and eighty signatories to this 


Manifesto no less than one hundred and twenty are either 
professional bankers or are connected with banking 
institutions, whilst not more than forty are directly con- 
nected with the management of industries, and of these 
one-half represent manufactures located in what are known 
as free-trade countries to which the plea for the removal 
of tariffs does not apply. As to the other twenty, it will 
be seen that they are nearly all representatives of the great 
trusts organized for international trade, and working under 
agreements which render them immune from competition 
without protective tariffs. It will also be noticed that this 
appeal is limited to European countries, although sup- 
ported by five American bankers. It is said that this 
document was the joint production of Dr. Schaacht of the 
German Reichsbank, Mr. Montagu Norman, Governor of 
the Bank of England, and Mr. J. P. Morgan of New York. 
It is somewhat curious, however, that in the German Press 
the name of Dr. Schaacht is omitted. 

The most significant feature of this Manifesto is its 
direct attack on the economic policies of the new States 
created since the war by the dismemberment of Austria 
and Germany. Indeed, it constitutes a serious criticism of 
the Versailles Treaty. The economic independence of 
Poland and Czechoslovakia could only be maintained by 
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protective tariffs—particularly against German aggression. 


Without such protection these countries would have been 
at the mercy of their ancient enemy. 

Coming at this particular time, immediately after 
Germany’s admission to the League of Nations, and after 
the announcement by Germany’s rulers that they intend 
to secure a revision of the Versailles Treaty, the intelligent 
reader of current events cannot help regarding the bankers’ 
plea as part and parcel of the conspiracy to reinstate 
Germany to the political and industrial position she occupied 
prior to the war. 

In view of this movement on the part of the world’s 
financiers, General Nollet’s warning to the Allies, uttered 
at the luncheon given him by the Anglo-French Club in 
London, October 27th, is of the utmost importance, 
Referring to disarmament, General Nollet said, that a 


nation could not be reduced to impotency if it possessed 


considerable industrial resources capable of being rapidly 
adapted to the production of munitions, and if in addition 
it had sufficient human material, as it was called in 
Germany. 

This (said the General) is precisely the case in Germany. You know as well 
as I do on what lines and in what spirit disarmament has proceeded. Germany 
has placed difficulties of every kind in the way of its execution. The working 
of the treaty has been stultified. It is owing to this attitude that it is necessary 
for us to keep our eyes turned to Berlin. 


He might have added that it would also be well to watch 
the doings of the international financiers in all countries. 
Every loyal citizen must view with alarm the rapidly 
increasing political power of the representatives of Finance 
in the world’s affairs. Prior to and during the war, the 
Money Power was known as the “ Hidden Hand,” but of 
late years its members have become more aggressive and 
more conspicuous, and therefore less “‘ hidden.” Some of 
them make no secret of their intention to dominate political 
as well as industrial affairs. 

Immediately after the war (said Sir Drummond Fraser, Vice-President of 
the Institute of Bankers) the politicians and not the bankers dominated the 
situation. .. . What we need for the safety of national finance is a permanent 
Governor of the Bank of England possessing a status which renders it possible 
for him to reverse the position. 


‘“* The Governor must be the autocrat who dictates the terms 
upon which alone the Government can obtain borrowed money.” 
Mr. Lloyd George has himself testified to the existence and 
strength of this self-created body that was able to force 
the Dawes Scheme down Germany’s throat. 
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That agreement (wrote he in the Johannesburg Star of September 12, 1924) 
would never have been reached without the brusque and brutal intervention 
of international finance. The protocol that was signed on Saturday last is 
the triumph of the international financier. He swept statesmen, politicians, 
jurists, and journalists all on one side, and issued his orders with the imperious- 
ness of an absolute monarch who knew there was no appeal from his ruthless 
decrees! This statement (the Dawes Scheme) is the joint ukase of King 
Dollar and King Sterling ! 


The same Power is now directing its attention to the tariffs 
of Europe regardless of the industrial interests of many of 
the smaller States. 

One object of the Manifesto is to try to divert public 
attention from the real cause of the trade depression with 
which most of Europe, and Great Britain particularly, have 
been afflicted since 1920. The assertion that this depression 
is the direct result of protective tariffs will not bear the 
most superficial investigation. For the depression started 
in certain countries before the erection of the tariff barriers 
complained of. How completely out of touch this Manifesto 
is with economic facts may be realized by anyone with 
a modicum of intelligence who cares to read statistics. In 
what country are trade conditions and unemployment the 
worst ? The answer is in free-trade England. And next 
in point of trade depression are the free-trade or low-tariff 
countries, Holland and Denmark. 

In what countries is trade most prosperous? The reply 
is in the highly protected United States of America, and in 
protected France and Italy. Germany is at present under 
a cloud due to the imposition of the Dawes Scheme, which 
inflicted a similar currency deflation policy upon that country, 
which is responsible for the industrial depression of Great 
Britain, Holland, and Denmark. Prior to the Dawes policy, 
Germany’s industries were prosperous, and there was little 
unemployment. 

A knowledge of causation is the first essential towards 
progress, and until the politicians and financiers learn the 
real cause of Europe’s industrial plight they will be entirely 
unfitted and unable to prescribe a satisfactory remedy. 
Everybody knows that for nearly two years after the 
Armistice trade was prosperous in nearly all countries, 
but particularly in Great Britain, America, and Germany. 
Then came the Brussels Conference, at which many of the 
subscribers to this Manifesto were present, and it was 
determined by these gentlemen to restore the pre-war 
currency systems with gold as the universal basis. This 
meant a ruinous fall in prices, a collapse of trade, a vast 
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increase in the burdens of war debts, the wholesale 
bankruptcy of manufacturers, farmers, merchants, and 
members of the industrial classes generally. It meant the 
slackening of production, the lowering of wages and salaries, 
and vast armies of unemployed to be supported by the 
already overburdened taxpayers! The deflation policy 
was started in Japan with ruinous results ; then in America, 
which threw over 6,000,000 operatives out of employment 
and bankrupted hundreds of thousands! Then came the 
débacle of British trade through the imposition of the 
Cunliffe Currency Commission’s recommendations, and 
the present coal strike was the result of the adoption of 
those recommendations! The disaster spread to each of 
our Overseas Dominions, where the same ruinous financial 
policy has been pursued. Not a single country in the world 
that has adopted the monetary policy recommended by the 
Brussels Conference of Bankers has escaped the blight of trade 
depression and unemployment !* The only countries that 
have escaped are those that have so far refused to adopt 
this policy in practice, and insisted upon retaining their 
cheap war-currencies—namely, France, Belgium, and Italy. 

America’s trade revival in 1923 followed as the result 
of three measures—irst, the expansion of credit and currency ; 
secondly, the increased tariff duties ; and thirdly, the adoption 
of the Gold Standard by her two greatest industrial com- 
petitors, Great Britain and Germany, which has handicapped 
them in their fight for foreign trade. Had we retained our 
currency at the 1920 level, not only should we have escaped 
these five years of trade disaster, but we should have been 
able to share with America, France, and Italy their post-war 
prosperity. 

The deflation policy hit us in two directions. First, by 
raising the value of the £1 sterling it made it difficult, and 
in many cases impossible, for foreigners to buy our goods ; 
and secondly, it reduced the amount of purchasing power 
formerly paid in wages and necessary for maintaining 
prosperity in our Home Market to the extent of £500,000,000 
annually! These facts are quite sufficient to explain the 
cause of Great Britain’s industrial disasters. And for all 
these disasters the men who have affixed their signatures 


* If the average business man would only take the trouble to compare 


' trade statistics for the past five years with the forecasts made by the 


bankers at the Brussels Conference and elsewhere as to the advantages 
which European trade would reap from the re-establishment of the Gold 
Standard, he would realize how entirely false are their predictions and how 
preposterous are their claims to rank as Economic Experts !! 
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to this Manifesto are entirely responsible! One can fully 
appreciate their anxiety to turn the current of public inquiry 
from their errors into another channel. 

This Manifesto should open the eyes of the industrial 
classes in all countries to the dangers of permitting the 
bankers to dictate trade and industrial policies. The 
business they follow is not always in harmony with industrial 
prosperity. On the contrary, as most people are now 
aware, the past five years of industrial disaster has been 
one of the most prosperous periods in banking circles. The 
average banker is not competent to decide the real needs 
of trade and industry. Henry Ford, the greatest figure in 
the industrial world, has stated that the last person he 
would think of consulting regarding the conduct of his 
business would be a banker. 


The average successful banker (he added) is by no means so intelligent and 
resourceful as is the average successful business man. Bankers play far too 
great a part in the conduct of industry. Most business men will privately 
admit that fact. They will seldom publicly admit it because they are afraid 
of their bankers. 

And quite recently no less an authority than the Chief 
Justice of the U.S.A. Supreme Court said : 


Though properly but middlemen, these bankers bestride as masters, 
America’s business world, so that practically no large enterprise can be 
undertaken successfully without their participation and approval. 


The reason that bankers are almost universally favourable 
to free-trade is because of recent years banking has become 
an international business, and is fast becoming—under the 
Gold Standard—a world-wide monopoly controlled by a 
small group of men who are able to affect industrial and 
trade conditions to an almost incredible degree. One of 
their most profitable sources of revenue is the discountin 
of foreign bills of exchange, which explains why internationa 
trade receives so much more consideration than domestic 
trade. The Manifesto dwells entirely on the importance of 
exports and imports, and the casual reader would get the 
impression that the business of the world consists almost 
exclusively of international trade. Trade statistics—incom- 
plete as they are so far as domestic trade is concerned—tell 
a very different story. The most bigoted free-trader will 
not deny that of the total trade of Great Britain our foreign 
trade is not more than one-fourth, in spite of the utter 
neglect by our politicians, orthodox economists, and 
financiers of our Home Market. The most prosperous 
industrial nation the world has ever known has developed 
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its resources and facilities, and has succeeded in raising 
the economic condition of its working classes to the highest 
level of comfort and contentment ever reached under the 
protection of tariff barriers which these financiers denounce 
as ruinous ! 

America is to-day the envy of all nations, and her 
success may be said to be largely due to her Governments 
recognizing that their Home Market is always the best, and 
should be the first to receive the consideration of her 
bankers. 

After all, what is a nation’s industries for unless to 
supply first and foremost the wants of its own people ? 
Foreign trade has always been regarded by the most 
successful nations as the over-spill of domestic trade. 

Again, experience has taught nations for centuries the 
dangers and weakness of being dependent upon others for. 
their necessities. One would have imagined, after the 
terrible experiences of the late submarine warfare, which 
menaced the existence of the British people during the 
Great War, that every loyal and intelligent Englishman 
would have striven to make his country as economically 
independent after the war as possible. That this lesson 
has been learned by other nations is one of the causes for 
the restrictions of which the international financiers now 
complain. The whole policy of our financiers and their 
free-trade associates has been to render Great Britain and 
her people more vulnerable to attack through starvation 
during future wars than ever before. 

The chief duty of a national Government is to enact 
such measures as will ensure the well-being, safety, and 
happiness of its own people. Any Government that set out 
with the main object of improving the conditions of all 
other countries would soon come to grief, and bring its 
subjects to grief also, just as a business man who attempted 
under modern conditions to practise “‘ brotherly love” in 
his business, and who followed precisely the teachings of 
the early Christians, would bring himself and his family 
to destitution. If all tariffs could be removed and free-trade 
become universally prevalent, the world would undergo 
economic changes of which no living free-trader has the 
remotest conception. 

_ It is more than probable that the world’s industries 
would be grouped into the form of Trusts dominated by a 
few individuals just as the world’s financial affairs are now 
controlled. 
America and Germany would control the coal, iron, 
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steel, chemical, copper, electrical, engineering, cotton, and 
glass industries. England might possibly be left with her 
wool and jam trades. The British Overseas Dominions 
would be forced to confine themselves to agriculture, 
mining, and timber. Probably more than half the industries 
now existing in Europe would be closed down, and the 
markets which they now supply fed by the Trusts from 
Germany and America. In short, the bankers’ idea of the 
world’s trade is the concentration of manufactures in those 
countries which have attained the highest efficiency in their 
respective lines, whilst the rest of the world would be employed 
in the primitive pursuits of agriculture and mining. 

Under such a scheme, the bulk of the wealth producers 
would be reduced to the lowest level of existence, and 
competition would be confined to the masses struggling to 
secure employment, whilst the industries themselves would 
be secured from competition by the Industrial Trusts. 

Now the ambition of every enlightened Government is 
to raise the standard of intelligence of its own people, as 
well as their standard of living, to the highest level, and 
this depends very largely upon the particular kind of 
occupation that the people are permitted to follow. A far 
higher standard of intelligence and education is needed to 
make a chemist, an electrician, or an engineer than that 
needed for a miner or a farm labourer. A nation that can 
secure a large proportion of the chemical, electrical, and 
engineering industries must necessarily have a population 
of a higher intelligence than a mere farming community. 

Such a population will demand and create a far higher 
standard of living than one in which agriculture is the sole 
or chief industry. 

One of the main advantages of protective tariffs has 
been to enable nations to choose to a large extent their 

ople’s occupations. The Manifesto speaks of International 

ade flowing “in its natural channels.” All trade is 
artificial, and the art of man has constructed the channels 
of trade and can alter them at will. Prior to the McKinley 
Tariff Bill our free-traders considered it “natural” that 
the American consumers should purchase all their tin-plate 
from Wales. But the result of a heavy duty changed the 
whole course of this trade, so that a few years ago the tin- 
plate works of America which were built as the direct result 
of that tariff measure were supplying three-quarters of the 
world’s output. Sixty years ago the “natural channels” 
of trade caused the German people to purchase most of 
their machinery, tools, chemicals, as well as cotton and 
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woollen goods from this country in large quantities. But 
after the Franco-German War, Bismarck determined that 
Germany should cease to be merely a collection of agricul- 
tural States, and, thanks to the tariff system he created, 
ae became the second industrial nation of the world. 

The British working classes are fully alive to the dangers 
which would ensue if the underpaid labour of China, India, 
and Japan were allowed to compete with them directly in 
the British labour market. They rightly fear that their 
standard of living might be reduced to a far lower level 
than already exists. But strangely enough their leaders 
have not yet perceived that the free importation of the 
products of such pauper labour is equally effective in reducing 
the level of existence. 

Most people who know anything of the world’s trade 
conditions will read with amazement the Bankers’ assertion 
that ‘‘ to regard trading as a form of war is economic folly.” 
They tell us that “there can be no recovery in Europe 
till politicians in all territories, old and new, realize that 
trade is not war, but a process of exchange.” 

And this in the face of the recent industrial amalgama- 
tions, trade combines, trusts, and agreements to restrict 
competition, and so reduce trade warfare ! 

The history of International Trade for the past fifty 
years is largely a record of trade warfare between this 
country, Germany, Japan, and the United States for the 
control of foreign markets. 

This warfare was one of the main causes which cul- 
minated in the Great War. The world is strewn with the 
wreckage of once independent industries which have been 
ruined by the operations of the great Trusts and Combines, 
just as hundreds of private banks have been closed down 
by the actions of the great Central Banks of America and 
elsewhere. 

The conditions necessary for trade prosperity are a 
consuming public possessing a sufficient amount of pur- 
chasing power to buy the goods they need. In this country 
we have a population of 45,000,000, most of whom are 
in great need of goods which they would readily purchase 
had they the means. Our warehouses and stores are glutted 
with goods. Hundreds of factories, mills, and workshops 
fitted with the most up-to-date machinery and tools stand 
idle, whilst upwards of 1,500,000 of our working population 
are unemployed. And when our free-traders are asked to 
explain the reason and prescribe a remedy, they point to 
the tariffs of foreign countries, and tell us we must speed 
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up production and find fresh foreign markets. The policy 
of cultivating the Home Market is ridiculed by the free- 
imports advocate as a policy of “taking in one another’s 
washing.” His idea of trade is for a nation to export all 
its own products in exchange for those of its neighbours, 
and if they refuse this system of trading, there is nothing 
left but for that nation to starve! Under the twin policies 
of free-trade and dear-scarce-money, our economic system 
would strike an ordinary person as a product of Bedlam. 
One would have supposed the prime function of the British 
Industrial System was to feed, clothe, and shelter the people 
of Great Britain. But according to the bankers’ Manifesto 
this is erroneous, and the main object is production for 
export. And whilst our manufacturers and merchants are 
spending millions of pounds annually endeavouring to open 
up foreign markets for their goods, our politicians permit 
our foreign trade rivals to annex our markets to their own 
without any compensation. Hence we find the toy-makers 
of Bavaria profitably employed in making toys for English 
homes, whilst a similar industry started here after the war 
for the employment of our ex-soldiers has had to be closed 
down ! 

Similarly the mills of America, France, and Belgium 
have been working overtime partly to supply the British 
markets, whilst our mills have been either closed or working 
on short time. Hundreds of industries which the war’s 
necessities created—outside of war munitions—and which 
our war politicians solemnly promised should receive tariff 
protection, have been closed down, and their employees 
thrown on the dole through the perfidy of the Coalition 
Government and its successors! The necessary measures 
for reviving trade in this country are, first, an increased 
and consequent cheapening of the currency, and secondly, 
a protective tarifi—two measures which the bankers oppose. 
But since these policies have made other nations prosperous, 
why should they fail with us? To cite the experiences of 
Russia and Germany and their inflationary schemes is like 
advising the public to avoid bathing, because many people 
have committed suicide by drowning ! 

It is no doubt true that if all tariff barriers were removed, 
and a universal currency system established, the wealth 
of the world could be increased enormously. But this is 
not the point that individual Governments are called upon 
to consider. 

Every Government is concerned to establish such trade 
and financial systems as will enable its own people to acquire 
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the maximum amount of wealth, regardless of the interests 
of other countries. What benefit would it be to the people 
of Poland and Czechoslovakia if America and) Germany 
quadrupled their wealth ? ; 
It does not follow that the prosperity of one country 
necessarily increases that of others. Otherwise America’s 
recent trade boom would have been shared by this country. 
And until the nations of the world are united into one 
federation, in which all wealth is fairly and equitably 
distributed, universal free-trade is not likely to bring us 
the results these free-trade advocates assert. Certainly so 
long as the Gold Standard policy continues, nations will be 
compelled to erect tariff barriers to save themselves in the 
game of “ grab’ for which that policy is mainly responsible. 
Under this system, international trade is largely a scramble 
for gold. The Manifesto is a rehash of the exploded theories 
of Cobdenism which experience has falsified, and which 
have been repudiated by the industrial classes of all countries 
—outside of Great Britain. It is a desperate attempt to 
extricate these financiers from the dilemma in which their 
deflation policy has placed them. For they cannot restore 
prosperity to Europe as a whole without a reversal of that 
policy, which would mean a frank acknowledgment of their 
responsibility for the evils of which they complain. They 
have restricted the buying power of the people of all nations 
to such a degree as to make it impossible for producers to 
dispose of more than a portion of their products in their 
own markets. The producing classes are therefore compelled 
to seek foreign markets for the disposal of a large proportion 
of their goods. Hence international competition and trade 
wars! And the result of trade wars is military warfare. 
The Manifesto pleads for economic freedom. How can 
economic freedom exist ? How can trade be free when the 
mechanism of trade is practically a world-wide monopoly ? 


A great industrial nation (said President Wilson in 1913) is controlled by 
its system of credit. The great monopoly in this country (U.S.A.) is the 
monopoly of big credits. Our system of credit is concentrated. The growth 
of the nation, therefore, and all our activities are in the hands of a fewmen who 
chill and check and destroy genuine economic freedom. 


After centuries of effort, the nations of the world have 
rid themselves of what they believed to be the chief source 
of their social, political, and economic evils—Autocratic 
Governments. Democracy is now enthroned universally, 
but instead of bringing the happiness and prosperity pre- 
dicted, it has in most cases made life more burdensome and 
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more precarious. For Democratic Governments have per- 
mitted the formation and growth of the most dangerous, 
insidious, and anti-social power the world has ever known, 
A few men, by controlling credit, have made themselves 
practically masters of the world! Their attitude in politics 
as well as in finance is a continuous challenge to Democratic 
Government in all countries, as so forcibly stated by Mr. 
Lloyd George. 

Of what use are parliamentary elections, or of the 
Governments so elected, if, as Mr. Lloyd George declares, 
a few irresponsible individuals are able to “ sweep statesmen 
and politicians and Jurists all on one side, and issue their 
orders with the imperiousness of an absolute monarch from 
whose decrees there is no appeal ? ” 

Under the existence of such a power, Parliamentary 
Government and elections are a farce, and so far as this 
country is concerned it would be best for His Majesty to 
dissolve Parliament and appoint the Governor of the Bank 
of England as Dictator! The British people would then 
know with whom they had to deal! 

The future fight for freedom will be between the people 
and the financiers in all countries. As to the final results, 
there can be no doubt provided the people, and especially 
the industrial leaders, are enlightened as to the real nature 
of this issue. For there will be neither peace nor prosperity 
in the political, social, or industrial world until this modern 
Money Power is destroyed ! 

ArTHuR KITsoN 
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A VISIT TO MR. HENRY FORD 


I HAD one ambition above all others when I went to America 
last autumn, which was to see Mr. Ford. How my ambition 
came to be realized is the story of this article. 

We arrived at Detroit one day towards the end of October, 
and proceeded to stay at the highest and most modern 
hotel in the world. Our rooms were on the twenty-sixth 
floor. The hotel was called the ‘“ Book Cadillac,” a 
combination of names connecting Count Cadillac, who 
founded the city, and the Book brothers, who own much 
real estate in Detroit. Every door-handle, every piece of 
cutlery, every bit of linen in the hotel is surmounted or 
stamped by a Cadillac coronet. Whether that, or the. 
fact that there were three “ conventions” going on at the 
same time in Detroit, was responsible for the overcrowding 
in the hotel, I do not know. 

I had laid elaborate plans in order to see Mr. Ford. 
I got into touch with people who knew him, both on this 
side of the Atlantic and in America. 

I had been told that to write to Ford was like writing 
to God; with just this difference, if you had faith you 
would probably receive an answer in the latter case before 
you would in the former. There was apparently a Private 
Secretary, by whom such interviews as I desired could be 
arranged, but he had about one hundred secretaries under 
him, and it might take some time for your letters to get to 
the fountain-head. However, we started off with high hope. 

The Ford works in and around the city of Detroit are 
located in three different places. There is first the “ High- 
land” plant in the town itself. This is quite an artistic 
building consisting of three stories of workshops. Some 
40,000 odd people are employed in this plant, and here 
it is that they assemble and turn out the actual Ford cars. 
To see this process is the Mecca of all tourists to Detroit. 

The workshops cover about 175 acres. The experience 
of seeing the cars assembled is open to anyone who cares 
to do so. There are a large number of official guides to 
take parties round. What is, perhaps, the most striking 
thing is the simplicity of the whole procedure. You appear 
to walk along quite an ordinary workshop with nothing 
unusual happening. Suddenly, on your left, you see the 
engine of the Ford which, before you are aware of it, has 
somehow got itself fixed on to a chassis, From that moment 
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until it becomes a real live Ford it is impossible to take your 
eyes off it. Slowly and surely the chassis moves on, and the 
body of the car begins to grow. At each inch of its progress 
something is added, or a nail is driven home. It grows 
almost imperceptibly before your very eyes, until there 
is a loud report, and off it goes into the yard, a complete 
motor vehicle. At these works they turn out over three 
hundred cars a day in this manner. 

Just outside Detroit is the River Rouge plant. This. is 
where the tractors are made, and the spare parts manu- 
factured before being sent out to the various assembling 
plants throughout the world. 

It is only in Canada and England that Ford actually 
manufactures, as opposed to assembling everywhere else, 
The River Rouge plant covers in all 1,100 acres ; the pay-roll 
numbers 75,000. Eleven acres of ground are reserved 
for the parking of the employees’ cars alone. It is almost 
incredible that such a vast organization should proceed 
with the smoothness and simplicity which is evidenced 
on all sides in these works. Various other undertakings 
are also carried out at this plant, i.e. engine repairing, 
glass-making, etc. 

‘When you see the glass factory you cannot conceive how 
the Ford works can possibly use the amount being made 
in this vast factory, yet the Ford cars not only consume 
all that is made there and what they make in their other 
works, but have to buy as much again to satisfy their 
requirements. The whole thing is on such a scale that no 
ordinary calculations and measurements are of any use 
whatever for the sake of comparison. 

The gradual making up of the tractors is almost as 
fascinating as that of the cars themselves. Those who 
care to wait ten minutes can see the tractor, not only 
completely assembled and driven out of the factory, but 
also packed into a wooden case, and put in a railway truck 
ready for shipment to some distant part of the world. 

The vast factories in which spare parts are made are 
all much alike, and unless you are an engineer with technical 
knowledge and ability, one department does not mean very 
much more than another. Almost every shop is worked on 
the principle of the chain movement, thereby obviating 
all unnecessary movement. A 
. The most interesting building to my mind was the 
Head Office. There was not a single name on any door, 
All the rooms were exactly alike. Anyone who .c 
appeared to be able to stroll into the manager’s office, of 
wherever else he wished. On the face of it, there seems 
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to be no organization at all, the thing just went of itself. 
We asked one of the head people where new experiments 
and inventions were made. “ Oh,” he said, “‘ just anywhere. 
For instance, there is a plan lying on the table here which 
may develop into something.” Anyone in the Ford works 
is at liberty to offer any suggestion which they may wish 
to make. There is no red tape whatsoever. 

Between these two works, Ford employs roughly 120,000 
to 130,000 men. It is calculated that at least five people 
are dependent, in one way or another, upon each workman. 
The City of Detroit has a population of over a million. 
Therefore, it is easy to see that without Ford and the wages 
he pays, not much would be left of the town. 

In addition to these two big factories, Ford has an 
aeroplane factory and his own offices at Dearborn, which 
is within a few miles of the River Rouge plant. Here, also, 
is Mr. Ford’s own home, and the office in which he sits himself. 
The aeroplane factory is a very small affair. He has in 
all built about a dozen aeroplanes. They are an all-metal 
make, and are employed in carrying the Ford mail between 
Chicago and Detroit. He is not yet satisfied as to their 
construction, and none will be sold to the public until he is 
thoroughly satisfied. At his own office there is a vast 
laboratory with a polished wooden floor, where Ford himself 
works and carries out any new experiments. Here, also, 
the Dearborn Independent, Ford’s newspaper, is published 
every week. 

Apart from all this, there is the Lincoln factory, which 
is quite a separate business. This was a bankrupt concern 
which Ford took over about four years ago. He told me he 
paid four times what it was worth, and last year made 
2,000,000 dollars profit. The Lincoln is the Rolls-Royce 
Ford, and among those who should know it is generally 
reputed to be as good, if not better, than any other car 
on the American market to-day. 

Since the last few months the type of ordinary Ford 
car has changed, and a much more favourable production 
has been given to the public at the same price. In carryi 
out the design for this new car, a mistake in the drafting 
department was made. The chassis and the body did not 
fit. Unfortunately, material for thousands of cars had been 
manufactured, which, when it came to be assembled, showed 
the magnitude of the error. It all had to be scrapped, and 
the production of cars per day fell to a very low figure. 

The officials were perfectly honest about the error, 
and admitted that a mistake had been made. What it cost 
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Mr. Ford it is difficult to say. It is computed to have been 
anything from 5,000,000 to 20,000,000 dollars. That mistake, 
however, was soon remedied. 

On the day that we visited the works, all former records 
were beaten, over 8,500 Ford cars being completed in one 
day. Even with this almost unbelievable figure of production 
they are 200,000 behind in their orders, and only by working 
at this rate throughout the next year can they make up 
for lost time. 

There are some 10,000 agencies in the United States 
alone selling Ford cars, and every day a proportion of them 
come to Detroit, and figuratively go on their hands and 
knees to be allowed to take immediate delivery of two or 
three additional cars. 

When you consider that the production of actual cars 
and tractors is only a minor consideration compared to the 
production of spare parts, it is just possible to figure out 
the immensity of the whole business. It is calculated that 
Mr. Ford could. give away for nothing every car he 
manufactures in the future, and yet he would be making 
immense profits on the spare parts alone. 

How we actually came to see Mr. Ford occurred like 
this. I have explained what elaborate preparations we 
had made in order to achieve our desire. As it happened, 
none of the letters or wires or introductions upon which we 
had set such hope ever reached the fountain-head. 

On arriving at the office, we were told that we should 
have to wait while the chief secretary was informed of our 
presence. We waited and waited, and nothing occurred, 
We thereupon explained to the doorkeeper our great desire 
to see Mr. Ford, and the limited time we had at our disposal. 
After another interval of a few minutes he re-appeared 
and told us that he had arranged an interview for us, so 
in we marched, and strolling about the passage was 
Mr Ford himself. It seemed hardly possible that here was 
Mr. Henry Ford. The greatest genius in the world for 
organization, and by far the richest man that indust 
has ever produced, Mr. Ford is simplicity itself. e 
occupies an office exactly like that of his clerks or typists. 
Only a glass partition divides him from the others. On his 
desk was neither a pen, pencil nor paper. He apparently 
shares the office with Mr. Cameron, one of his chief advisers, 
and the editor of his paper. Mr. Ford is an elderly, dignified 
gentleman, with the appearance of Abraham Lincoln, 
only less rugged. A big picture of Abraham Lincoln was the 
only ornament he had in his office, apart from a bookcase 
filled with modern works. He could not have received us 
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with less formality or greater hospitality had we been his 
most important customers. 

Considering that he had not the ghost of an idea who 
we were, beyond the fact that we were English, we were 
so surprised at our reception that we hardly knew how to 
begin conversation. However, the matter was decided for 
us. Mr. Ford told us that he had to go away to the funeral 
of a friend that day, but if we cared to come back the next 
day he would be delighted to see us, as he had nothing 
whatever to do and would be there all day Meanwhile, 
full arrangements were made for our entertainment, and 
for our inspecting the works. Both on this occasion and 
later we had a long talk with Mr. Cameron, who told us many 
things about Mr. Ford and his ideas. On the following day 
we returned, and were shown straight into Mr. Ford’s 
room. He was away for the moment, talking to the 
Mayor of Stockholm, who had just arrived. We dis- 
covered that Mr. Ford is the most accessible business 
man in the world, provided his visitors are genuinely 
interested in his ideas or his works. He will see anyone 
provided his visitor is not a fanatic, or the representative 
of some European nation coming to offer him a throne. 
That very morning the Detroit papers were full of Mr. Ford 
and the throne of Poland. 

After a few minutes in came Mr. Ford. Nothing could 
have exceeded his hospitality. Upon our remarking that 
we hoped so much that we were not taking up his valuable 
time, he remarked, and repeated it several times during our 
interview, that he had absolutely nothing to do, and that 
all his time was at our disposal. 

We began by discussing the Ford system. He attributes 
his great success to two things. A combination of certain 
mechanical inventions carried into execution under a 
particular system of organization and production. 

For two years he told us he had sold cars at a loss. He 
knew, however, that he was giving the public what they 
wanted. He was placing service to the community 
before private profits, and was convinced that in the 
long run this would be an economical and profitable under- 


g. 

As regards payment to his men, Mr. Ford believes that 
the only real charity is to give a man work under good 
conditions, with good wages. Every unskilled man in the 
Ford works to-day receives five dollars per day for the 
first sixty days, and then automatically six dollars a day 
until he gets into a more skilled department, when he 
receives a proportional increase. He admits that six dollars 
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is not an economical wage for an unskilled man, but the 
business can carry it, and it makes for contentment. 

Mr. Ford was the originator of paying these high wages, 
and to-day most of the big firms in America, such as the 
United States Steel Corporation and the International 
Harvesting Company, pay similar figures. 

When he first started on this scale he discovered that the 
local grocers and retailers were putting up their prices in 
proportion, and that his men were not getting the full benefit 
of their wages. To counteract this he started at the Highland 
Plant in Detroit a grocery establishment of his own, where 
only the families of his employees could purchase their 
supplies. It is a most beautifully run establishment, and 
does about a million pounds worth of business a year. He 
has also provided for the employees a fifteen-cent (74d.) 
luncheon, which is carried round to them at their work, and 
at which it would be impossible even for the most 
fastidious to grumble. 

Some people accuse Mr. Ford of being a slave-driver, 
and assert that the mechanical work which so many of 
his employees have to perform has a bad effect upon their 
nerves. We asked Mr. Ford about this. He admitted that 
he often heard this criticism. He believed, however, in 
hard work, and that eight hours a day at big wages was 
not taxing the capacity of any man beyond what is reasonable. 
Some years ago, in order to put the above criticism to 
the test, he appointed eight men to go round the works 
and change every man who had been on the same job for 
six months or more to a different job. Eighty per cent. 
of the men preferred to remain at their old occupation. 
When this is considered, along with the fact that 75 per cent. 
of the Ford men remain with the firm year after year, such 
criticism falls to the ground. 

Mr. Ford nearly always takes men for the higher posts 
out of the works themselves; he rarely, if ever, searches 
for them outside. There are special people deputed to look 
for any sign of unusual ability or outstanding qualities 
among the workmen. For these there are always better 
jobs at higher pay. Nearly all the men in charge of this 
organization to-day have been with Mr. Ford from his 
earliest experiments. Many of them are of Canadian or 
Scottish origin. Quite recently Mr. Ford has organized 
his works on a five-day-a-week basis, which he declares 
gives better results. The more leisure men get, he argues, 
the more their needs increase and the manufactured articles, 
including Ford cars, they buy. 

Then we began to discuss the problems of Europe and 
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England. Mr. Ford did not pretend to have any intimate 
knowledge with either the social or economic problems of 
Europe. In fact, it was quite obvious that he was totally 
unaware of the industrial situation in England. He asserted, 
however, that what was the matter with ninety-nine out 
of a hundred businesses that did not pay was lack of modern 
method and up-to-date machinery. He told us that on 
one occasion he had ordered 1,000,000 dollars’ worth of 
tools in England. While these were en route something else 
was invented in America, and on their arrival he scrapped 
the lot. He suggested, in regard to the coal situation in 
England, that the big industries should own the mines and 
use them as a part of their whole concern, making up for 
the loss on the mines by profits on their steel or iron products. 
He doubted as to whether his own mines paid him, but as 
a part of the general concern it was not important whether 
they did or not. 

In the course of conversation he turned to us and said : 
“You do not realize how pro-English we are here” (Mrs. 
Ford’s mother was English). He said he had the greatest 
possible admiration for what the English nation had done 
in the past. He went on to say that the English people 
were the only people in the world who could pioneer. Like 
almost everybody on the far side of the Atlantic, he thought 
that the dole would be our ruin. He himself had never 
taken a penny out of England He was most anxious to 
start manufacturing on a very large scale in England, and 
produce for the European, Indian, and Eastern markets. 
What troubled him was high tax on the big bore. He 
thought it was foolish and unnecessary, and prevented our 
developing a car which would be practical in new countries. 
At the moment, he himself was trying to discover some 
new means of getting over the difficulty. He told us that 
he had not shipped a complete Ford car to England for 
fifteen years, and that the same principles which he worked 
on in America had been put into practice at Manchester. 

As regards patents, he did not have one that you could 
not have for a penny. The first firm who took some of his 
patents was the Rolls-Royce. 

In regard to the French nation, the strong Pacifist 
views held. by Mr. Ford inclines him to regard with 
considerable suspicion their military characteristics; this 
attitude also prevents him either discerning or appreciating 
their many other qualities. 

Like other remarkable men, Ford has one bugbear, 
i.e. International Jewish financiers. We asked him who 
they were. He said: ‘I have several books which will 
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tell you who they all are. They were responsible for the 
last war, and will in the future always be capable of creating 
a war when they feel their pockets need one.” 

We tried to point out that we knew many representative 
people who might be called international financiers, none 
of whom could come under his category. I am not inclined 
to believe that he was at all moved or influenced by what 
we said! I then asked him if in his spare time he took 
any interest in art. He told me that, curiously enough, he 
had no interest for it. At the moment, what he was 
interested in was reviving old-fashioned dances. He had a 
large dancing-hall at Dearborn, an orchestra, and a professor. 
His own home is said to have cost over a million pounds, and 
he is the owner of many thousands of acres of farm land. 
Otherwise Mr. Ford has no expensive tastes whatsoever. 

As regards farming, Mr. Ford thinks that the whole 
method of carrying on the industry will, in the future, 
undergo a great change. He considers that it will be 
combined with other forms of labour. He himself has started 
numerous local industries in the villages near his home by 
utilizing water-power. He told us that last year he had 
gathered 6,000 bushels and stored them in his elevator ; 
all the labour for which had been supplied by his own 
workmen out of the factories. 

It is interesting to contrast the respect and almost 
reverence in which the name of Mr. Ford is held in England 
with the many criticisms with which his name is associated 
in America. This antagonism in his own country is, no 
doubt, largely due to jealousy. Mr. Ford has succeeded in 
twenty years in building up a fortune such as the world has 
never seen before. In fact, many of the leading banks in 
America to-day do not care to take his deposits. They are 
never less than 10,000,000 to 20,000,000 dollars, and few 
banks wish to have the responsibility of keeping such a 
sum on current account. Every year his fortune increases, 
and unlike other great industries he is the sole owner of 
the whole Ford business. 

That Mr. Ford is not well informed about world conditions 
is hardly surprising, considering the amount of work that 
he has put into his own affairs during the last twenty years 
or so. To criticize him on these grounds is like criticizing 
Einstein for being a bad football player. No one can get 
away from the fact that Mr. Ford has given more material 
happiness to a greater number for less money than any other 
individual in the history of the world. Surely this is no 
small contribution to his generation ? 

V. A. CAZALET 
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As a consequence of the dissatisfaction in Parliament that 
a personage holding the office and receiving the salary of a 
Secretary of State should write a series of biographies of 
English judges in a monthly review instead of devoting 
all his energies to his public duties, the Prime Minister 
announced that Lord Birkenhead, the Cabinet Minister 
in question, would cease to make such contributions when his 
contract with the review had been completed. It is clear 
that Mr. Baldwin’s colleague, nevertheless, considers himself 
free to carry on his literary pursuits in a different form, for 
he has recently produced a collection of essays under the 
title of Famous Trials of History. Whatever may be the 
merits of most of these papers, there is among them one 
which, far from giving proof of any knowledge or study of 
the subject, is nothing better than a compilation of state- 
ments drawn from a poisoned source and long since shown 
to be false. The article thus described is that devoted to the 
trial of Lord Cochrane on the charge of being concerned 
with others in a fraud upon the Stock Exchange in 1814. 

The events of the early part of that year were most momen- 
tous. The great Napoleon’s long career of unbroken victory 
had come to a close. The Allies were pressing upon him 
with ever-gathering forces. Yet such was his marvellous 
skill and resourcefulness that during the critical days of 
February the chances seemed that he would baffle the invaders 
of France and thrust them back to the Rhine. On the 
16th of that month The Times admitted that some disad- 
vantage had attended the fortune of the Allies, and remarked 
on the following day that “‘ the fluctuation of the stocks 
yesterday was very considerable.” On Friday the 18th 
and Saturday the 19th the public were fully aware that a 
great crisis had arrived. No one could foresee the result; 
the next intelligence might be the final rout of the Emperor 
or the retreat of his enemies in disorder and despair. No news 
reached London on the Sunday, and the papers of the 21st 
were awaited with the utmost anxiety. Soon after midnight 
an officer in scarlet uniform with decorations entered the 
Ship Inn at Dover, declaring that he had just landed 
from France with important despatches and calling for a 
man and horse to take an express message to Admiral Foley 
at Deal. At 3 a.m. the Admiral was roused and received a 
letter signed R. du Bourg, Lieutenant-Colonel and A.D.C. 
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to Lord Cathcart, the British Military Commissioner at the 
Russian Headquarters. It announced that Bonaparte had 
been slain by Cossacks, and that the Allies had obtained a 
complete victory and were in Paris. Foley, though doubting 
the genuineness of the communication, sent it next morning 
to the Admiralty, with a private note of his own. Long 
before the original letter had reached even Foley’s hands, 
the mysterious colonel was well on his way to London in a 
chaise and four. At Rochester he found that, owing to a 
slight delay in hiring the chaise, he had been forestalled as 
a bearer of the news by some other messenger, but he con- 
sented to give the landlord of the inn where he changed horses 
more detailed information. On approaching London, he 
exchanged the chaise for a hackney coach and ordered the 
driver to go to Grosvenor Square, and on the way asked to 
be put down at 13 Green Street, which is close by. This 
house had been taken only four days before by Captain Lord 
Cochrane, a Knight of the Bath and M.P. for Westminster, 
the popular hero of many gallant naval exploits. 

When the Stock Exchange opened at ten o’clock, the news 
from Dover had already begun to work, and as the tale of 
the staff-officer and his despatches spread, the market 
went up by leaps and bounds. But when after midday 
there was no confirmation of the reported death of Bona- 
parte, the funds fell, and the next day they were back at their 
original price. The Stock Exchange was on its trial, and its 
authorities lost no time in trying to get at the circumstances 
attending the fraud and to clear their members from the 
suspicion of being parties to it. The firstfruits of the investi- 
gations resulted in a notice calling on members who had done 
business for the persons undermentioned to favour the Com- 
mittee with an interview. The names given were those of 
the Hon. Andrew Cochrane Johnstone, R. G. Butt, Lord 
Cochrane, and three others. And at the same time a reward 
was advertised for the discovery of Colonel du Bourg. Even- 
tually the colonel was traced, like a bale of goods, from Dover 
to Green Street, and was identified with a certain Random 
de Berenger, who was acting as adjutant to the Duke of 
Cumberland’s Corps of Sharpshooters commanded by Lord 
Yarmouth. The dress of this body of men was a green 
uniform with a crimson collar. A warrant was issued for 
de Berenger’s arrest, and the Committee decided to institute 
proceedings against him and also against Cochrane, his uncle 
Cochrane Johnstone, and a friend of theirs named Butt, 
besides others supposed to be concerned in a like plot on the 
same day. Cochrane had held £139,000 of a composite 
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investment of Government stock known as Omnium,* and 
had given his broker orders to sell on the rise of a point. He 
realized £2,470 (not merely £1,390 as stated by Lord Birken- 
head). Germain Lavie, a solicitor who acted for the defence 
at the court-martial on Admiral Lord Gambier, was employed 
by the Committee. Gurney, a well-known stuff gownsman, 
afterwards an Exchequer Court judge, was briefed by Lavie 
to lead for the prosecution. He had previously been con- 
sulted by Messrs. Farrer, Cochrane’s solicitors, as to whether 
the statements contained in the Stock Exchange Com- 
mittee’s report of their investigation offered ground for 
proceedings against that body for libel; and he had advised 
that it had been so carefully drawn up as to afford none. 
In the course of this consultation he acquired no knowledge 
in any way prejudicial to Cochrane, and he consequently 
felt himself free to receive a general retainer on the Com- 
mittee’s behalf. The eminent advocates to whom he was 
opposed in the case never ventured to question the perfect 
professional propriety of his conduct; they would hardly 
have failed to do so had they doubted it. 

The trial was held in the Court of King’s Bench before 
the Chief Justice, Lord Ellenborough. Forty-eight names 
were taken from the book of merchants produced by the 
Sheriff of London for making up the jury. In case of suspicion 
of partiality, either party could apply for a new nomination. 
Each party struck off twelve names, and the remainder 
were called in order until the special jury of twelve was 
constituted. Among them was Lewis Loyd, founder of 
the great bank of Jones Loyd. 

With Gurney were Bolland and Adolphus. On the side 
of the defence were Best, Scarlett, and Brougham for the 
Cochranes and Butt ; and among the counsel for the others 
were Park and Denman: all five formidable advocates and 
destined for the Woolsack or the Bench, and four for the 
Peerage. No one now questions the guilt of Berenger, John- 
stone, or Butt. The case for and against Lord Cochrane mainly 
rests on the colour of the dress in which Berenger appeared 
before him in Green Street. In his published affidavit of 
March 11th, Cochrane swore that Berenger told him that 
he could not go to Lord Yarmouth or any of his friends in this dress, alluding 
to that which he had on, or return to his lodgings, where it would excite suspicion 


_ (as he was at that time in the rules of the King’s bench—that is to say, in prison 


for debt) ; 

and he also swore that Berenger wore a grey great-coat, a 

green uniform, and a military cap. In a letter to the 
*£100 Omnium represented £110 Reduced and £67 Consols. 
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Admiralty Cochrane sent five affidavits, of which three were 
those of his servants: (1) The footman, Dewman, who 
swore to seeing a green collar under the great-coat; (2) 
Isaac Davis to the same effect; (3) Mary Turpin, who, 
swore that the under-coat or great-coat had a green collar. 
These affidavits were not drawn from the lips of the servants 
by the solicitor’s clerk, but at Cochrane’s dictation from 
notes made previously by Cochrane. They contained no 
evidence as to the colour of the body of the uniform under 
the great-coat. At Berenger’s urgent request Cochrane 
gave him a dark overcoat and a hat instead of his military 
cap. At the trial Dewman was the only one of these three 
servants who was summoned as a witness, and he was never 
asked a word by Best about the colour of the uniform. The 
other servants were not called, because when examined 
before the trial by the solicitors for the defence, and while 
repeating that the collar was green, they maintained that the 
coat was red. Cochrane instructed his solicitors to expunge 
Mary Turpin’s statement to this effect from the brief. Best, 
his leading advocate, practically admitted that red was the 
colour. Another fact which told heavily against Cochrane 
was that part of the proceeds of a cheque which had been 
drawn in his favour by a broker was traced through two 
different channels into the possession of the fugitive Berenger 
when trying to escape from a seaport to the Continent. 

The Chief Justice, with naval connections, the advocate 
of naval reform not only in the House of Commons but also 
in the House of Lords, where he was supported by St. Vincent 
and Nelson, was naturally inclined to be partial to a naval 
officer, but confronted with such strong evidence of guilt he 
would have done less than his duty if he had not summed 
up against Cochrane and his co-defendants. And the jury, 
hard-headed business men of good repute, must have been 
impressed by the testimony of the witnesses and by the 
careful review of that testimony by the judge and counsel, 
for they, too, would be disposed in favour of a gallant seaman. 

The trial lasted two days. After the summing-up the 
jury retired and were absent two hours and a half. On 
their return they found all the defendants guilty. It was 
competent for the defendants to move for a new trial; if 
no such application was made, or if it were refused, sentence 
could only be pronounced by the full Court after the judge’s 
notes had been read to them; but before this took place 
it was open to any of the defendants to move in arrest of 
judgment. 

It would have been deeply interesting if the learned 
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essayist had explained to his readers how he would have 
conducted the defence and by what arguments he would have 
sought to convince the judge and jury of the innocence of 
his client. Let us now see how he deals with the case. He 
starts with a bold assertion: ‘‘ He (Cochrane) owed little 
of his position to his birth.” Again, “His promotion was 
forced upon them (the Admiralty) by his daring exploits.” 
Yet this thwarted man received a commission in the 104th 
Regiment at the age of 13; and while he held this commission 
in the seclusion of the schoolroom at home, his name was 
borne on the books of three in succession of H.M. ships by 
the favour of his uncle, Sir Alexander Cochrane. At the age 
of 17 he went to sea for the first time in H.M.S. Hind. After 
only eighteen months of actual service he was promoted to 
be a lieutenant by ingeniously counting his nominal service 
while still on shore. He was more favoured than the King’s 
own son, afterwards William IV, who was obliged by his 
royal father to serve six full years at sea before he got his 
step. In 1798 Admiral Lord Keith took Cochrane on board 
his flagship. Cochrane was court-martialled for insulting 
a senior officer, but he was let off with a joking rebuke from 
his protector. At the age of 25 Keith gave him command 
of the Speedy, which captured a number of rich prizes, but 
one dark night in July 1800 Cochrane mistook three French 
line-of-battle ships for merchantmen, and hauling down his 
colours became a prisoner of war. Being shortly afterwards 
exchanged, he was, upon his acquittal for the loss of his ship 
at once made a captain. But this act of the authorities 
did not equal his pretensions. He quarrelled with Lord 
St. Vincent for not antedating his promotion. 

With these facts at the call of all inquirers, the ex-Chancel- 
lor proceeds: “‘ His politics were thoroughly distasteful to 
the authorities”? ; and “the resentful Admiralty professed 
itself unable to find Cochrane another ship.” It must 
be remembered he had just lost one, and perhaps when they 
found him another they took care to select the Arab, a slow 
sailer so as to teach him more caution in pursuit of rich 
trading vessels. It is true that while Lord Melville, the 
relative and Tory friend of the Radical seaman, was in power, 
this terrible politician was petted and pushed on; but it is 
not surprising that when a great naval officer was supreme 


_at the Admiralty, and was bent on checking jobbery and 


corruption, and on effecting a fairer distribution of prize- 
money, he may have been equally determined to teach the 
precocious young captain a lesson in discipline. One may 
also fairly conclude that Cochrane’s aim in standing for 
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Parliament was as much to thwart the reforming policy of 
the Admiralty in one direction as to assist it in others, if 
one may judge from his speeches in the House of Commons. 
The accusations of neglect and spiteful persecution brought 
against the Admiralty involve the following distinguished 
First Lords: St. Vincent (appointed February 19, 1801), 
Melville (May 15, 1804), Barham (May 2, 1805), Grey of the 
Reform Bill (February 10, 1806), Grenville (September 29, 
1806), Mulgrave (April 6, 1807), Charles Yorke (May 4, 
1810), and the second Viscount Melville (May 25, 1812), who 
was in office at the time of the trial. 

In 1805 he stood for Honiton, and thereby hangs a tale. 
After his defeat on his first being a candidate, he is said to 
have bestowed ten guineas on each of the few who voted 
for him, but to have given nothing, before or after, when he 
was successful. The ex-Chancellor relates the story and 
believes it. Nevertheless, it is contradicted by Cochrane’s 
own speech in the House on January 29, 1817, when he said 
that 


he found the borough open, and he had bargained for it, and he was sure he would 
have been returned had he been Lord Camelford’s black servant or his great dog. 


In 1806, however, once more through the influence of a 
powerful patron, this time the Duke of Hamilton, Cochrane 
was entrusted with a new fast sailing frigate, the Pallas; 
for at every turn of his youthful path there was always a 
peer and fellow-Scot to put him on the way to riches and to 
fame. As was but proper under these auspices, the Pallas 
fell in with a dispersed convoy, and Allen, one of his 
biographers, estimates the captain’s share of prize-money, 
all made in ten days, at £75,000. In August 1806 Cochrane 
was gazetted to the Impérieuse. She sailed in November 
in an unseaworthy condition. He blamed others, but the 
fault lay a good deal with himself for having stayed in London 
attending to politics to the neglect of his ship. This absence 
from duty seems to have been habitual with him. When 
appointed to the T’onnant in time of war, he applied for an 
“acting captain ” to fit her out on the plea of attending to 
the invention of a lamp. 

In May 1807 there was a General Election, and Cochrane 
was returned for Westminster. But he continued to serve 
at sea and was the hero of many remarkable exploits. In 
1809 he was consulted by the Admiralty as to what means 
could be adopted to destroy the French fleet in Basque roads, 
having previously suggested a fireship attack on a squadron 
in that anchorage. The Admiralty ordered the Admiral 
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Lord Gambier to entrust the attack to Cochrane. It was 
only a partial success, and Cochrane went home denouncing 
his Admiral. Gambier was tried by court-martial and 
acquitted. The case is the subject of a careful examination 
by the late Commander Lord Ellenborough in Chapter IV 
of his book respecting Cochrane’s trial. He finds it difficult 
to believe, on the sole testimony of Cochrane and the so-called 
Autobiography of a Seaman, that a large number of naval 
officers committed perjury, forged charts, or connived at 
these acts. Cochrane, however, had sufficient influence 
to be made a “ Knight of the Bath,’ which then had but 
one class. One may rightly suppose that he would have 
had enough interest also to be allowed to continue in 
command of the Impérieuse, but the ex-Chancellor asserts 
that Cochrane, in consequence of his atiacks on Gambier 
in and out of Parliament, was placed on half-pay, and 
remained unemployed during the critical years of the Penin- 
sular War. What is the truth of the matter? Cochrane 
refused to rejoin his ship; and on March 24, 1812 (Hansard, 
vol. xxii, p. 171), he avowed the reason: “‘It was the 
diminution of the prize-money by recent regulations which 
principally induced him to leave the Service for the last two 
or three years.” Again, to quote theessay: “ At last, at the 
end of 1813, he obtained a post in spite of the Admiralty, 
and owed it to his uncle.” This ignores the then First 
Lord, his friend’s son, the second Lord Melville, the fountain 
of naval patronage, who showed his authority by refusing 
the uncle permission to take de Berenger to sea with him. 
Lord Birkenhead again returns to fable when he says 
that Cochrane’s “efforts in Parliament to discuss and 
redress naval abuses did not increase his favour at the 
Admiralty.’ Mr. Atlay, in his work on the trial, has gone 
carefully into this question, and suggests that the pages 
devoted to this portion of Cochrane’s career in the Auto- 
biography should be compared with the reports in Hansard, 
and he recommends the following dates for special study : 
July 7 and 10, 1807; March 24, 1812; and July 5 and 8, 
1813. He is of opinion that the perusal of the debates will 
possibly modify opinion as to the wisdom and propriety of 
his conduct. Of all the subjects which came before the House 
of Commons there was none, he remarks, on which Cochrane 


_ spoke more vigorously and more feelingly than on the altered 


scale of sharing prize-money introduced by the new regula- 
tions of 1808; he strongly resented the charge as an injustice 
to the captains, who instead of receiving out of a capture 
worth £20,000, £5,000, would only get a paltry £3,333 6s. 8d. 
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Cochrane’s attitude reveals only too clearly the overmastering 
passion of his life—the acquisition of wealth. 

The ex-Chancellor, in reference to the investigation b 
the Stock Exchange Committee into the origin of the false 
war news, says : 


The report of the Committee was ready on March 8th, and by an indiscretion, 
an incorrect version appeared next day in the Morning Chronicle. On March 11th 
Cochrane sent to the Committee an affidavit settled by Mr. Gurney, one of the most 
eminent leaders at the Bar in which he set forth his knowledge of the affair, 
and clearly indicated that he believed de Bourgh was a man called de Beranger 
(sic). At this time no one had any reason to connect the two. 


Two pages farther on he writes: 


Mr. Gurney led for the prosecution, though he had settled Cochrane’s affidavit. 


. . . Moreover, he permitted himself to indulge in severe animadversion on that 
affidavit. 


He is again mistaken. In reference to this very affidavit, 
Cochrane swore in his later affidavit of June 14th: 


I, without any communication with any person and without any assistance, 
on the impulse of the moment, prepared the before-mentioned affidavit. 


And again, in his letter sent to the Chief Justice after the 
trial in regard to the affidavit of March 11th, he declared : 
If my affidavit had been drawn up by a lawyer, it would certainly not have 
been omitted. 
Nor is he less in the dark when he supports the claim that 
Cochrane was the first person to give information of the 
identity of the false du Bourg with de Berenger. The 
Committee knew it five days earlier. Mr. Atlay observes 
that Cochrane had been in London for a week after the 
fraud in constant intercourse with men deeply interested 
in the Stock Exchange; he had himself profited largely 
by the rise in the stocks, and had continued his speculations 
for some days after the “hoax.” It was the talk of the 
lobbies and of the whole town, and he must indeed have been 
engrossed in his patent specifications if he did not share the 
general interest or listen to what was so absorbing a topic of 
general conversation. 
Not content with accepting statements without any 
apparent effort to test their truth, the ex-Chancellor indulges 
in an insinuation of hisown. Now other men besides Berenger 
had spread false news on the fatal 21st of February, but no 
link between the two plots was ever proved, nor was it neces- 
sary for the prosecution to establish a connection. Yet Lord 
Birkenhead suggests : 


If, as seems to be the case, they were connected with the same scheme as 
de Beranger, the failure to implicate Cochrane with them has some significance. 
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He offers no explanation of this cryptic utterance. 


The Stock Exchange (continues the essay) were determined to prosecute 
all those whom they thought to be implicated, and accordingly at an early date 
they approached the First Lord of the Admiralty (the second), Lord Melville, and 
were told that they could consult the Attorney-General. This was equivalent 
to saying that the Government would prosecute. It does not appear that the 
Law Officers were, in fact, consulted, and the Stock Exchange bore the expense, 
but one result of the interview was that their solicitor was changed and in the 
prosecution they were represented by the Solicitor for the Admiralty. 


Here some of Lord Birkenhead’s statements are inaccurate 
and his comments are unintelligible. This was a case of 
spreading false reports in time of war with the object of 
affecting the funds. One wonders whether a certain Mr. 
Attorney-General Smith had ever to deal with such an inci- 
dent. A captain in the Navy in command of a vessel under 
immediate sailing orders was alleged to be deeply involved 
in this flagrant offence. It was to the interest of the State 
that if a prosecution was to be undertaken it should be 
conducted on proper lines, and if the Attorney-General 
considered there was ground for State action he would 
primarily be the authority who would initiate and direct 
the prosecution. Why, then, allege that Lord Melville’s 
suggestion was equivalent to any such intention on the part 
of the Government ? At any rate, Lord Birkenhead’s infer- 
ence is shown to be wrong on his own admission that the 
Government did not prosecute. Moreover, the Attorney- 
General, in his private capacity, refused briefs from both 
parties. A contrary deduction would be more reasonable : 
that Lord Melville wished to have nothing to do with an 
unpleasant business in which his father’s protégé was involved. 
As a matter of fact, the solicitor who was consulted was 
Germain Lavie ; the Solicitor of the Admiralty was a lawyer 
named Bicknell. Lavie, having been engaged by the Stock 
Exchange Committee, acted for them in the prosecution, 
and he was also called as a witness to prove de Berenger’s 
handwriting, with which he claimed to be familiar. It would 
be no slur upon Croker, the Parliamentary Secretary of the 
Admiralty, if he had formed his own opinion of the persecution 
of Gambier, and, if thinking that Lavie had done well before, 
he had mentioned his name as that of a man who would get 
to the bottom of the affair. 

Then dealing with the trial the essay proceeds: 


“Rightly or wrongly, the defence decided not to call the 


servants, who saw how de Beranger was dressed when he 
called at Cochrane’s house in Green Street” and was seen 
by him. No one who has read the above brief account of the 
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trial will doubt the wisdom of the course pursued by thé 
counsel for the defence. At any rate, Brougham had no 
qualms on the subject. For what did Brougham write to 
Grey, soon after the trial, on July 12, 1814 ? ; 


But I fear the extreme folly of attacking Lord Cochrane’s attorneys, ete, 
will lead to such a defence as will damage both Lord Cochrane and Burdett, 
I fairly warned them of the danger. ; 


And again on July 2lst: 


We had too good reasons for not calling them (the witnesses) and were I 
to-morrow to conduct it, I should, after the benefit of their (George Ponsonby’s 
and Whitbread’s) advice, still refuse to call them, and so would all the profession, 


How would a certain Mr. F. E. Smith have acted after even 
a hurried reading of his brief ? 

The ex-Chancellor next turns to the Chief Justice: ‘‘ Lord 
Ellenborough summed up on the assumption that Cochrane 
was the chief mover,” a grave innuendo to escape from one 
who has presided in the highest Court of Appeal. LEllen- 
borough made no assumptions. He dealt with the evidence 
given before him and not rebutted. And what did Brougham 
write in after years ? 


But I have the best reason to know that all who assisted at this trial were in 
truth convinced of the purity with which the judicial duties were discharged 
and the equality with which justice was administered. 


Moreover, as Mr. Atlay observes : 


The summing-up should be tested by the evidence given in Court and not by 
a fanciful representation of evidence which was never tendered. 


Still, one would hardly expect an accomplished lawyer 
to follow the fallacious Campbell in criticizing not merely 
the Chief Justice’s but the full Court’s insistence on the 
rule that counsel could only be heard in moving for a fresh 
trial if all the parties were present ; for he should know that 
when in after years Campbell sat in the Chief’s seat he took 
the very same course. Yet this refusal to depart from the 
rule did not deprive Cochrane of the opportunity of pleading 
his own cause. When the prosecuting counsel moved for 
judgment before the Court constituted as before, Ellen- 
borough inquired whether Cochrane wished to address 
anything to the Court, and explained to him that if he meant 
to offer any observations in arrest of judgment, this was the 
proper time, adding : 


We will afterwards hear as a distinct thing whatever may occur to you as 
fit to be presented to the Court to induce them to grant a new trial; this is 
probably your object. 
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Cochrane replied that he did not move in arrest of judgment, 
and the four judges composing the Court declared their 
individual opinions that there was no ground for the motion 
in arrest of judgment. When the Chief Justice had concluded 
the reading of the report of the evidence, Cochrane proceeded 
to read a statement which will be found on page 534 of the 
shorthand report of the trial. This disproves Campbell’s 
assertion that Cochrane was deprived of all opportunity of 
showing that the verdict against him was wrong, but, as 
Atlay remarks, it has become an article of faith that the 
Court refused him a hearing. 

There is another article of the same creed. Lord Birken- 
head with blind submission accepts it and thus recites his 
belief : 


By the time the new trial was asked for Cochrane was prepared with affidavits 
clearly showing, if believed, that Crane (a witness) was a deliberate perjurer 
and was indeed the man who drove de Beranger away from, and not to, Cochrane’s 
house. 


The ex-Chancellor cherishes an erroneous tenet. He con- 
founds two distinct sets of affidavits. Cochrane brought 
into Court only the already published affidavits of his 
servants, one of his own mainly about his brother’s health 
and another sworn by that brother, both futile documents 
without an alleged letter from the latter to the former. 
The affidavits relating to Crane did not come into existence 
for more than a month after, five only on July 22nd, two on 
August 9th. Cochrane, when he was before the Court on 
June 20th, never so much as mentioned the name of Crane. 
These belated affidavits might have been put to the test if 
Cochrane had indicted Crane for libel, as was done after- 
wards in the case of another witness. The truth is said 
sometimes to lurk in an affidavit. It shrinks almost alto- 
gether out of view in the ex-Chancellor’s statement. 
Towards the conclusion of his essay on Cochrane’s trial, 
Lord Birkenhead exclaims: ‘‘ To him four nations besides 
his own owe a debt of gratitude.” This seems an excessive 
estimate to make, considering the huge sums which he 
earned as prize-money, the treasure he seized without any 
legal justification, the extravagant demands which he 
advanced on frequent occasions, and his abandonment 
of his employers, including his own country, when he found 


_ that their generosity was not lavish enough to pay the price 


he set upon his services. The true reason has already been 
made known out of his own mouth for resigning command 
of the Impérieuse and remaining on half-pay till his appoint- 
ment to H.M.S. Z’onnant. In Chile, where he accepted the 
VOL. LXXXVII 37 
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offer of ‘£5,000 a year and other advantages,” his acts, 
his claims, and his piratical proposals gave rise to violent 
squabbles. In Peru he was only known as a plunderer and 
gained the nickname of “ El Diablo.” He next took service 
with Brazil, after much bargaining as to his pay and his 
share in prize-money. 

It is impossible to conceal (says a subsequent report to the Brazilian Govern- 
ment) that arbitrary acts of the most audacious daring were committed by him 
and the ships under his command, occasioning to the National Treasury enormous 


losses, particularly owing to the heavy claims for an infinite number of unlawful 
captures which it was obliged to satisfy. 


Sir Fitzroy Kelly, his widow’s counsel, described him on 

June 9, 1863, as having “reached home, abounding in 

wealth,’ and on another occasion as ‘‘ loaded with wealth.” 
According to Finlay’s History of the Greek Revolution: 


The grandest job of the English Philhellenes was purchasing the services 
of Lord Cochrane to command a fleet for the sum of £56,000 and setting apart 
£150,000 to build the fleet he was hired to command. 


Cochrane quarrelled with Galloway who was to build it. 
The first ship to be delivered arrived after the battle of 
Navarino. In an attack upon the Turks a body of untrained 
Greeks, without bayonets or other weapons for close fighting, 
were defeated. Cochrane, with other fugitives, was driven 
into the sea, and he narrowly escaped a watery grave. Tri- 
coupis complained of the arrogance with which he forced 
his rash scheme upon the council, and his habitual rejoinder 
to every argument “‘ that he would take off ships and mone 
and leave Greece to perish.” The cause of Greece triumph 
not through Cochrane, but through the action of the three 
Allied Powers and the victory of Navarino. His part 
dwindled to a wrangle over the possession of a sum of 
£37,000. The Greeks claimed its return, and his connexion 
with them ended in their refusing his offer of further service 
and in his retaining the money. 

Finally, Lord Birkenhead asks: ‘‘ Was he guilty?” 
And he replies: ‘I cannot—I do not believe that he was. 
His whole life negatives the suspicion, but for suspicion there 
was ground.” This distinct expression of opinion by one who 
once held the highest judicial office in Great Britain would 
give the greatest satisfaction to his fellow-countrymen if 
the essay did not betray the treacherous foundation upon 
which his belief has reposed. With the trustful innocence of 
a lamb he has been led away by the hireling Earp and 
devoured by Jackson, the joint concoctors of the so-called 
Autobiography. Not with such aid can the reputation of 
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an extraordinary seaman be properly re-established. It 
would be better to rest content with Brougham’s cautious 
phrase : 


If Lord Cochrane was at all aware of his uncle’s (Mr. Cochrane Johnstone) 
proceedings, it was the whole extent of his privity to the fact. 


As to Lord Birkenhead’s performance in the part of legal 
historian, the same sentence must be pronounced upon him 
as has been passed upon Lord Campbell : 


No one who has ever followed him to the sources of hisinformation will trust 
him more. 
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TOM AND MOSES 


Being a further chapter in the story of the otters, and in the 
history of the trials and tribulations of their friends. 


REGULAR readers of the National Review will not need any 
introduction to Tom and Moses, for several accounts of 
their deeds and misdeeds have already appeared in these 
pages, but others will need an explanation. 

The history of the otters began with Moses and Aaron, 
two otter cubs that came into my hands as tiny babies, and 
were reared “‘on the bottle.” Despite their names they 
were both females, and became the most delightful of pets, 
running free about the place for the greater part of their 
time. But, alas! being attractive young ladies, they 
eventually drew the attention of a wild otter—we dubbed 
him Romeo—who came up nightly to visit them, and talk 
“sweet nothings’ to them through the cracks in the door 
of their sleeping quarters. Now Aaron, no credit to my 
bringing up, encouraged the swain, and eventually eloped 
with her lover, leaving her sister Moses in lonely grief. 

Poor Moses, how she fretted for her run-away sister ! 
Never have I seen any creature so inconsolable. She 
whimpered and cried, and ran about the place looking for 
Aaron, and would then come to me to see if I could help her. 
Anxious to console her I tried to get a young dog-otter, but 
for some time my efforts were fruitless. Then a tiny cub 
arrived, but little bigger than Moses had been when she 
first came into my hands. The new-comer was dubbed 
Thomas Romeo Grievous Otter, a name longer than the cub 
himself. With much trouble the baby was hand-reared, 
and grew into a charming young otter, whose bosom friend 
was not Moses but a fox-terrier puppy called Tiny. What 
fun those two had together, how they raced and romped, 
especially in the kitchen and about the garden. 

Moses, however, was most ungrateful. She detested the 
new-comer, and was so jealous of him that she would have 
killed him if she had had the chance. It was only with the 
very greatest of trouble that I persuaded her to tolerate 
him, but at last she accepted him as a friend and playmate. 
Tom, from the very first, had wanted to be on good terms 
with her, so when at last she decided to pocket her pride 
there was no more trouble, and I was able to leave them 
together. In my last account—see the National Review for 
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January 1926—I told of all this, and how they had settled 
down together in Moses’s enclosure, upon the pond that had 
been especially fenced in for her benefit. 

Since then Moses has thrown all prejudice to the winds 
and has become as devoted to young Thomas as he is to her ; 
but her attitude is parental, and she rules him with a rod of 
iron, or rather, I should say, a tooth of ivory. Should he 
dare to show her any impudence, or if he is unduly rough in 
y play, she promptly rolls him on his back and holds him 
there; whereupon he pats at her muzzle with his paws, 
says “‘ Vut! vut!”’ very softly, and puts his velvety nose to 
' her nose, as if offering a kiss. This peace offering is usually 
d accepted, and the game renewed. But Moses is not always 

so easily placated. Only a few days ago I took the old lady 

4 down to the house for an outing, a treat that she dearly 
'. loves. We spent ten minutes in the backyard, where Moses 
first chased the cat up the creepers (whence I had to haul her 

Y down as she began to climb up them in pursuit), and then 
k spent an interesting time nosing about. After that we had 
“ a few minutes in the stable, and finally explored a shed, 
before I picked her up, and carried her off home. She did 

Y not want to go back at all. She clung tightly to me, and all 
the more tightly when she realized that I was opening the 
! door of the enclosure and was about to put her down. Now 
she never resents anything I do to her, so she merely cast me 
a piteous glance as I dropped her firmly through the door, 
but temper must out, and she vented it on Thomas. He 
had rushed up to welcome her back, and now raised his 
muzzle to hers ; but she was in no mood for kissing, and with 
a furious cry of “‘squack!” turned upon him and rolled 
him over. Poor Tommy lay quite still, and quite unresent- 
ful of this mean treatment. ‘‘ Vut, vut!” he said, and 
l softly nuzzled her chin. At this the cross old lady relented 
j a little, and began to lick his fur, as if in atonement for her 
t ill-temper. He immediately reciprocated by licking her’s, 
and they spent a busy five minutes dressing each other’s 

coats. 

Otters are most particular about their fur, and spend the 
greater part of their spare time in licking and cleaning it. 
On coming out of the water they rub and roll upon the 
grass so as to more or less dry themselves, after which the 
real toilet is begun, when all the coat is dressed down even 

to the tip of the long “pole.” It always amuses me to see 
Tom or Moses at this business, for they work as if their lives 
depend on doing it thoroughly. It is only latterly that they 
have taken to licking each other, which shows how their 
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intimacy and affection has progressed. Moses, it must be 
added, extends this honour to me, and will lick my hand 
and arm after the manner of a cat. It is a strange sensation 
to feel her little hot tongue going over my skin, while she 
holds me firmly with her paws lest I should take my hand 
away before the task is finished. 

Thomas has never condescended to do anything so nice 
—he keeps all his blandishments for Moses. 

Apropos of this, Moses has a peculiar trick, a survival 
from the time when she was a small, ill-nourished cub fretting 
for her mother (I had such trouble to rear her, for cows 
milk was not rich enough), and this is to suck the fur on her 
chest. The trick began in a desire for a “‘ comforter,”’ such 
as the “‘dummy” some babies suck with so much satis- 
faction. It evidently soothed her just as the baby is 
soothed, and she has never given the trick up. Even as a 
big cub, happy and prosperous, she still took a little fur 
between her lips when curling up to go to sleep; and still 
the old trick persists. The other morning, a lovely, warm, 
sunshiny day, I went to see her, and found her asleep in her 
kennel, so sat down upon it. She looked out at me, yawned 
and stretched, came out, hoisted herself upon my knees, 
laid herself flat upon her back on my lap, so that she was 
slightly propped up against my arm, took a bit of her coat 
in her mouth, and sucking at it went sound asleep. 

By the way, the otter is the only animal I know of that, 
like us, will of its own choice rest flat on its back. It is an 
attitude that all my otters have been very fond of. On 
this occasion she lay sound asleep for ten minutes or more, 
until Tom, bored with his own company, came, woke her 
up, and took her off to play. 

As showing how intimate the two have become, I must 
mention that though they have each their own sleeping 
quarters, which to begin with they carefully adhered to, 
they now often sleep together, the one on the top of the 
other in a pile of warm, velvety fur. 

Otters are indeed conservative creatures, slow, very 
slow, to make friends, but confiding and devoted when that 
friendship is given, and with a memory from which friend- 
ships are not lightly erased. We have seen what a long 
time Moses was in giving her affection to Tom. As for 
Tiny, though Moses sees the dog every day, she has never 
learnt to like her in the least. But Tom is as intimate as 
ever with the terrier. Hardly a day passes that they do not 
have a romp round the enclosure, flying round and round 
after one another, Tom trying to catch Tiny, who has the 
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legs of him, so that he has to cut across the pond to come up 
with her. With a flying leap he dashes into the water, 
splashing it far and wide as he shoots across, to jump out 
the other side, and race after her. This mad race will go on 
for ten minutes or more, to the disgust of old Moses, who will 
not have anything to do with Tiny, except to bite her if she 
gets the chance. 

One of the amazing things about these romps is that 
Tiny hardly ever mistakes one otter for the other, and when 
the two are swirling round under water it is not easy to tell 
which is which. Yet the dog will dash into the water and 
grab unerringly at the right tail. As a matter of fact, she 
did make a mistake once, when Moses’s indignation was 
laughable. With a furious growl the otter sprang after 
Tiny, but the latter, aware she had “ caught a tartar,” had 
jumped back out of reach. . 

There was a previous terrier, poor Matador of unhappy 
memory, with whom Moses had been on fairly good terms, 
so her objection to Tiny, and likewise to Bang, the spaniel, 
is not an objection to all dogs. 

As an instance of Moses’s memory for her friends, I must 
mention that I was away for eight weeks during last summer, 
during which time the otters were looked after by my 
mother and the stableman. They reported that neither 
otter would have much to do with them, but that when my 
mother put on my old overcoat that I use when playing with 
the otters, Moses got quite excited, and pawed and pulled at 
it. The first thing I did on getting home was to go and see 
the otters, calling them by name as I entered the enclosure. 
Moses came swimming hurriedly to me. I sat down, and 
she came up, jumped on my knees, put her paws on my 
shoulder, and carefully smelt my face, when with a little 
cry of “ Vut, vut!”’ she jumped down and ran round me. 
Tom came up more cautiously—he is shy of strangers— 
smelt my shoes, which were new ones, retreated with a 
nervous hiss, came again, smelt my skirt, smelt long and 
carefully, and likewise said “ Vut, vut!” I did not give 
him the chance to “kiss” me, for he is not as gentle as 
Moses, but there was no doubt about his welcome. 

Tom, as becomes one of the sterner sex, can be a bit of a 
young ruffian (though really he is a “charming boy”), at 


least I thought so the morning that we were having a romp, 


a mad romp, and he in the excitement of the moment made 
a grab at my hair, at the “ bun” at the back, and pulled it 
down. As I have not yet joined the shingled brigade, and 
the “bun” is a natural one, attached by its roots, this 
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hurt. I smacked Thomas with all my might, but the 
hardened young sinner did not mind, he seemed to think 
that it was part of the game. 

I must confess that Tom has as little respect for me as he 
has great respect for Moses. He fears her, but he does not 
fear me. If she merely casts a severe glance towards him 
he quails before it. For instance, she always has first 
choice of food, and he never dares to try to take anything 
away from her. Yet with me Moses is sweetness itself, 
never intentionally rough, never cross, and always ready to 
put up with anything I may do to her. Not only do I carry 
her about in my arms, but often put her down and hold the 
tip of her tail while she hunts about in the grass. The only 
thing at which she draws the line is being picked up by her 
“pole.” That she will not allow! Her long-suffering 
attitude is not, however, extended to other people. Strangers 
must not take liberties. 

One day some people came to see the otters, among them 
a lady who wanted to come inside the enclosure. I gave her 
strict injunctions not to touch Moses—Tom had not tarried 
for introductions, but with a hiss like a rattlesnake had 
retreated to the far side of the pool! She said, “‘ Oh! it 
won’t matter, Moses has seen me before!” To which I 
replied: ‘ Well, don’t touch her.’ However, my warning 
was not heeded. The visitor held out her hand, one finger 
extended, towards the otter. Moses sat up in a begging 
attitude, sniffed delicately at this nearest portion of the 
intruder, and closed her white teeth upon the finger. It was 
the merest snap, but it left a mark! I could but repeat 
what I had already said: ‘‘ Moses will not have anything to 
do with strangers, and if they try to push attentions upon 
her she resents it.”’ 

An hour later, when the visitors had departed, Madam 
Moses might have been seen exploring the back kitchen, a 
delightful spot in her eyes, by reason of a boiler flue, and 
the old wood oven, into the sooty depths of which she loves 
to penetrate, and whence, more often than not, I have to 
extricate her by means of her long tail. 

She has, by the way, put the cook on the list of her best 
friends ; while Tom and the cook are old allies. Thomas 
used to spend a good deal of time in the kitchen and back- 
kitchen, but since he has been in permanent residence with 
Moses in the pond enclosure his visits have been few and far 
between. For one reason, he bolted to the garden pool last 
time I had him out, and was tiresome to get in, so I said: 
“Thomas, my lad, you will stay at home in future !” 
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Tom, having had but little experience of the outer world, 
does not show any anxiety to leave the home pond, but 
Moses, with her experience of travel and adventure, is 
always anxious to go out. She will pull at my skirt, begging 
to be picked up and carried forth, and when brought back 
refuses to be returned, unless you divert her thoughts with 
fish or a joint of rabbit. She is always on the look out for 
some means by which she can get over, under, or through 
the fence. Her last exploit was to drive a shaft from the 
bank of the pool, under the fence (corrugated iron is sunk 
two feet in the ground) and then tunnel upwards, to come 
out on the further side of it. Looking out of the window in 
the early morning I was startled to see an otter swimming 
up and down the garden pool, and on rushing out found 
that it was Moses having a very good time. She came the 
moment she heard my voice, and knowing how she was 
enjoying herself I felt a hard-hearted brute as I picked her 
up and carried her homewards, but there were too many 
young ducks about for me to be able to leave her loose. I 
looked anxiously for Tom; where had he got to? He had 
not got anywhere. The poor innocent knew so little of the 
outer world that he was merely peeping out of the tunnel 
without daring to leave it ! 

I bundled Moses in through the door, and ran round the 
enclosure to the place where the excavation had been made, 
to reach the spot just as Moses came up the tunnel, thinking 
to pop out again. Oh dear! what a disappointment the 
old lady had when she saw me there. She looked out at me, 
and retreated, grumbling loudly. She was still growling 
when she backed into Tom. Poor Tom! She vented her 
rage on him. I heard her angry “squack!” and a feeble 
squeak of protest from Tom, as she went at him. It was 
most unfair to Tommy, who had merely stayed at home and 
behaved himself. 

It took several hours’ work to sink a sheet of zine at the 
spot so as to make an effectual barricade which even Madam 
Moses’s energy would not be able to undermine. She and 
Tom spend a good deal of time digging and delving in the 
banks of the pond, partly for earthworms, insects, etc., and 
partly for the fun of the thing; but their efforts cause me 
anxiety, as I never know when they will make a new tunnel 
and get out. 

If Moses would behave herself when she is loose I would 
not mind, but, being a huntress to the backbone, it means 
that the tame wild ducks have a hectic time until she is 
shut up again. Reference to the ducks brings me to the 
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tragedies of last winter and the early summer. The trouble 
began when I was so foolish as to get a pair of gadwall and 
three shelducks and turn them down on the pools. They 
were pinioned birds, but we had not been visited by wild 
otters for some time, and I thought they would be fairly safe 
in the garden. They were, for awhile, until the nights 
began to lengthen, and Aaron thought it would be pleasant 
to revisit her old haunts. 

Now, I must admit that I have no proof that the visitor, 
or rather one of the visitors, for I believe there was a second 
otter, was Aaron, but I am as firmly convinced of it as it is 
possible to be. Footprints were to be found all over the 
place, not only round the ponds, and about the enclosure, 
but leading up to the shed where the two cubs used to sleep. 
By the way, when you know the pad-marks, an otter’s trail 
is recognizable at a glance. Though about the same size as 
that of a small dog, the footprint shows the toes much more 
widely spaced, and in wet mud the webbing between is 
apparent. About the otters’ enclosure the pad-marks were 
especially noticeable, and the down-trodden grass against 
the fence testified to many a nightly conversation. Occa- 
sionally bigger footprints appeared, and when the snow came 
it was obvious two otters had been here together. One was 
bigger than the other, and I jumped to the conclusion that 
Aaron had brought her mate with her—wild Romeo had 
returned with his lady to the scene of their early love-making. 
But that was only guessing, the bare facts being that wild 
otters came to see the tame ones, and that one was bigger 
than the other. Their trail showed how they had come 
through the wood, and across the fields, travelling straight to 
their destination, only pausing now and again to slide in the 
snow. Otters love “slithering” in snow, especially if there 
is a slope to slide down. They throw themselves flat on 
their chests, their forepaws being folded against their sides, 
and glissade for yards. 

But I am wandering from the subject in hand, namely, 
the troubles that followed in the wake of the visiting otters. 
One morning the shelducks were reduced from three to 
two! The next day a gadwall was missing, and only its 
“wings and gibblets’’ beneath a bush were left to show 
what had become of it. We tried to shut the others up at 
night, but they would not be driven into a shed. To cut the 
sad story short, in a little while the remaining shelducks and 
the surviving gadwall had vanished too. The wild ducks, 
however, were all right. They were full-winged and could 
easily get out of reach of the hunters of the night. I con- 
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soled the “ powers that be” by remarking that the ducks 
were my own, and I had been a fool ever to get them! 
Still, I thought with anxiety of the spring, when the wild 
ducks would have ducklings, for the latter are my father’s 
special pets, and it was probable he would object to feeding 
hungry otters on mallard. 

Time passed, spring came, the days grew longer, and the 
nights shorter, and the visiting otters curtailed their visits 
accordingly ; from being here nearly every night they only 
came once a week, and then their visits fell off to an occa- 
sional call. I rejoiced, for my old affection for Aaron was 
still alive, moreover, I have an admiration for these dare- 
devil hunters of the waters, and it would have grieved me 
sorely to take desperate measures against them. 

All went well until one June evening (thank Heaven! 
I was away at the time !) when Aaron came to see how Tom 
and Moses were, and had a look round the garden pool. She 
had always been a sportswoman; do not I remember how 
she and Moses hunted a rabbit and caught it in fair chase, 
and the moorhens that they slew at one time and another. 
Now she found several families of young wild ducks, fine 
ducklings, nearly full-grown, but, of course, as yet unable 
to fly. What an evening that otter must have had, pheasant 
shooting, or a busy time with driven partridges, would not 
be in it with her sport! There were very few young ducks 
left in the morning, and when I reached home I found my 
people quite excited on the subject of otters. My father was 
so upset that he had had some traps put down, but the 
visitor, otherwise Aaron, was far too discreet to get caught. 
The only thing that did get into the trap was a cock pheasant, 
which for some queer reason of its own was poking down the 
drain wherein the trap was set. The next morning we found 
the remnants of it—the otter had eaten it! There were 
only its legs, wings and head left. That ended the attempt 
to catch her. 

Still Aaron visits us, and we often see tokens of her 
presence about the otters’ enclosure, even muddy footprints 
on the wire-netting, showing where she has stood against it 
smelling noses with the others inside. I fear Moses is not 
very polite to her, for the old lady is always rude to strangers, 
whether of her own species or of other species, moreover, I 
note that when Moses is outside, and smells where the 
visitor has been, she scratches at the place in contempt and 
indignation. 

It will be thought that this concludes the story of our 
troubles arising from the otters, but unfortunately other 
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woes remain to be told. There was, for instance, the terrible 
episode of the pea-chick. We keep pea-fowls, and for the 
past two or three years have not been very lucky with them. 
One hen was taken from her nest by a fox, another nested 
away in the wood, and to save her from the same fate we 
did not allow her to sit, then an old hen died mysteriously, 
but another did better and brought off a nice hatch of four 
chicks. One of the chicks “‘ got the pip,’ otherwise “ the 
gapes,” and it “went west,” but the remaining three did 
well, growing splendidly, until a dreadful day when a noisy 
motor-lorry came down to the farm-buildings and so startled 
the pea-fowl that they took wing. During the afternoon I 
noticed one of the chicks was missing. We hunted high and 
we hunted low, but pea-chick No. 3 was still “‘ absent with- 
out leave’ when night fell. It struck me when feeding the 
otters in the evening that both Tom and Moses were not so 
keen as usual, in fact, I was rather worried about them, yet 
the complacent, not to say smug air of well-being that 
Moses wore, ought to have warned me of the truth. It was 
only the next morning, when I saw some brown and speckled 
feathers at the side of the pool that the facts dawned upon 
me—the unfortunate pea-chick had flown into the otters’ 
place. Its mysterious disappearance was no mystery at all, 
it,was inside Tom and Moses. 

Occasionally moorhens fly over into the pool, and they 
are indeed lucky if they get out again. I have even known 
the otters capture small birds, such as chaffinches, and one 
day they bagged a missel-thrush. Rats afford them great 
sport and much joy. If a rat gets in it seldom goes away 
again, and to see them dashing round the pool after it is 
most amusing. Even the suspicion that a rat has come up 
the drain sets them hunting excitedly, nosing everywhere in 
the hope of unearthing it. It is merely for sport, for the 
fun of a hunt, as nothing will induce them to eat a rat. It 
is tossed aside in disgust, or left floating dead in the pond, 
until such time as I rake it ashore and dispose of it. 

Otters are indeed mighty hunters, a fact which, no doubt, 
explains their exceptional intelligence, for it is among 
predatory animals that we find the highest mental develop- 
ment. Of the many creatures with which I have had to do, 
and out of all my animal friends, I place Tom, Moses, and 
Aaron far ahead in the matter of “‘ brains,’’ in fact, I consider 
the otter only second to the dog as regards intelligence. 

These three otters have also afforded a valuable lesson in 
character and personality, showing how widely one animal 
will differ from another. Moses is affectionate, sweet- 
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tempered, and long-suffering (at least with me); Aaron was 
not very affectionate either to me or her sister, and was of 
a sulky disposition, to say nothing of being self-willed and 
wayward ; while Thomas is the most high-spirited creature 
imaginable, but resents rough treatment, and is shy of 
strangers. In fact, Moses is my darling, but Tom comes a 
very close second, for he can make himself very lovable, and 
is really a charming otter. 

The great question now, the question that I hope may 
one day be answered in the affirmative, is, Will there ever 
be any little otters? But so far it is only a hope, and 
Tom and Moses have shown no disposition to take on their 
shoulders the burden of family responsibilities. 


Frances Pitt 
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MR. LLOYD GEORGE AND MR. COOK. 
A COMPARISON AND A CONTRAST 


THE recent public exchange of endearments and compliments 
between Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. A. J. Cook necessarily 
leads to an analysis of motive and character, and an inquiry 
as to how far they stand, or affect to stand, on common 
ground. There is a difference, of course, in degree, but not 
in kind, between an egotist and an egomaniac. There is 
also a distinction between a man who lets off fireworks and an 
incendiary, between a lover of the limelight and a fire-brand. 
Individuals may be facially alike, but mentally poles apart ! 

There is no doubt a curious similarity in certain personal 
qualities between Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Cook, although 
the intellectual equipment of the former is, of course, of 
an immeasurably different dimension from the mental 
capacity of the latter. What they most certainly do possess 
in common is an inordinate desire for publicity, an irre- 
pressible craving for notoriety. 

In the case of the politician who has to be taken seriously 
like Mr. Lloyd George, it is in the highest degree unfortunate 
that his public utterances should be in any sense dictated 
by a mere hunger for applause or a mere thirst for headlines, 
It is necessarily of the utmost importance, particularly in 
these days when the lightest word of a man of established 
political reputation is circulated by an easy medium through- 
out the whole world, that his expressions should be chosen with 
discretion, and that he should seek always to expound a policy 
which tends to the ultimate good and happiness of the country, 
rather than to the glory and political profit of the speaker. 

During the war, when Mr. Lloyd George’s star was at its 
zenith, one must never forget that he had behind him the 
shrewd, solid, careful, and orderly brain of Lord Milner, 
whose plans and projects were made palatable to the multi- 
tude by the eloquence and fervour of Mr. Lloyd George, 
possessing as he did, and does beyond other men, the gift 
of persuasion and the talent, dangerous except in the hands 
of men of the strictest political honour and profoundest 
sagacity, of moving vast masses of people in the direction 
in which he wishes them to go. 

It is not in the circumstances altogether surprising 
that there should be symptoms of a very plain kind of a 
rapprochement between Mr. Lloyd George and the Labour 
Party. 
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It is without question that Mr. Lloyd George at one time 
made very friendly gestures to the Conservative Party, 
which, however, met with only a cold response. His failure 
to command the undivided allegiance of the Liberal Party, 
in spite of the fact that he held the key of its largest treasure 
chest, made it pretty evident that his temperament and his 
need for dominance would lead him into an effort to secure 
the chief seat in the synagogue of Labour, and a greeting in 
the market-place frequented by the comrades. This, and this 
alone, accounts for his desertion, at the time of the General 
Strike, of the principles he had previously stoutly championed, 
and his subsequent philanderings with Mr. Cook. 

Everyone knows that the public has an extraordinarily 
short memory, but it does not always do to reckon too much 
on the public’s loss of recollection. It was not forgotten 
that Mr. Lloyd George had rebuffed in terms almost of 
discourtesy the attempt at peace-making by the Churches, 
when he himself was seeking to deal with a coal strike: nor 
was it overlooked that at that time he bluntly rebuked the 
miners by reminding them that their plan of campaign 
involved an attempted starvation of the nation, and there- 
fore their cry of ‘‘ Starving the miners into surrender” was 
hypocritical. 

Mr. Lloyd George went even farther than to contradict 
the whole of his past declarations and professions. In his 
article in that section of the American Press which is hostile 
to Great Britain, an article written, as he pleads, in order to 
assist him to make his living, he attempted to portray Mr. 
Cook as a worthy gentleman, greatly maligned by cunning 
and malicious enemies who, seizing upon a few frenzied 
phrases and a few unhappy threats uttered in the heat of 
rhetoric, condemned Mr. Cook as a revolutionary. 

Now no one knows better than Mr. Lloyd George that 
those violent phrases, those threats of industrial war, of 
revolution and bloodshed, are by no means alien to the 
doctrines to which Mr. Cook subscribes. Mr. Lloyd George, 
if he has not read, has at all events had his attention directed 
over and over again to the contents of that notorious volume, 
published by Mr. Cook and his fellow Communist, Mr. Noah 
Ablett, called The Miner’s Next Step, which deliberately and 
unashamedly advocates methods by which the coal industry 
would be reduced to ruin in order that ultimately the miners 
might get the mines for nothing. The slogan there was, 
“This is the heir. Come, let us kill him and the inheritance 
is ours.” Those methods involved abstention from work 
during working hours, and a variety of other dishonest 
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schemes and unfair plans for sapping the vitality and the 
usefulness of industrial life and rendering profitless industrial 
effort. This cold and calculated policy was placed on record 
in print. 

Why, then, except for some personal purpose, should Mr. 
Lloyd George go out of his way to be an active apologist 
for that self-confessed disciple of Lenin, Mr. Cook, who on 
his side has apparently not been unprepared to throw quite 
handsome bouquets to the eloquent Welshman the moment 
he recognized in him one who was ready from whatever 
motive to use his powers in order to persuade an unwilling 
world that Mr. Cook is not to be judged by what he says, 
nor by what he does, but is to be accounted, in spite of his 
words and his writings and his actions, as a friend of peace, 
and a benefactor of the nation ? 

It is all so patent and plain, even to the simplest mind, 
that one wonders that a man of Mr. Lloyd George’s capacity 
does not realize how utterly he is estranging all moderate 
thought and earning the censure and scorn of all persons 
with a true love of country, and how rapidly he is cancelling, 
by disservice, the debt the country owed him for his dis- 
tinguished services in the war. When an apostle of liberty 
becomes apostate and strengthens the hands of those 
who would tear down our free institutions, he cannot 
complain if plain men use plain words, and ascribe obvious 
motives. 

But, after all, what Mr. Lloyd George has recently said 
and done is not so startling when one remembers his essential 
power is a power of invective and of criticism, and not a 
power of construction. If one reviews his career, it is 
apparent that he has never at any time arrived at a true 
and permanent settlement of any problem with which he 
has been called upon to deal. His settlements have never 
had in them the elements of permanence, but were mere 
temporary and often expensive expedients. By buyin 
off trouble from time to time, at whatever price those with 
whom he had to deal demanded, he postponed the evil day 
until it became still more evil, and so stored up infinite 
trouble for his unhappy successors in office. 

During the war, with singular lack of foresight, he gave 
notes of hand for vast loans from the United States, repay- 
able on demand, and yet quarrelled with Mr. Stanley Baldwin 
when, in order to secure an ample period of grace, he agreed 
to a moderate rate of interest and reasonable instalments of 
capital repayment. 

The root of a great deal of the mischief which has flowed 
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from Mr. Lloyd George’s various political efforts lies in the 
fact that he thinks in metaphors instead of in terms of logic 
and reality. 

He is a wonderful advocate if he is soundly briefed, 
but when he briefs himself he is often arguing, even although 
with great brilliance, a completely hopeless case. His 
economics are crude and haphazard, and bear about as much 
relation to financial circumstances and to the operation of 
the unchanging laws which govern the value of money and 
the rates of exchange, and social consequences, as the 
gaudy advertisements of seaside resorts exhibited in railway 
stations bear to the places whose supposed virtues they so 
flamboyantly display. 

Both Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Cook depend not on 
sound processes of argument by which the truth alone is 
reached, but on appeals to human emotion in all its various 
phrases, and each of them apparently is carried off his feet 
by the tide of his own eloquence, and finds himself at the 
end of his final peroration in a position which, intellectually 
considered, is an impasse. 

In Mr. Lloyd George’s case, one had hoped that the 
intensely sobering influence, and the anxious responsibilities 
of the high office he held during the most critical period of 
this country’s history, would have rendered him unlikely, 
if not incapable, of resorting to the artifices with which pre- 
viously he had swayed multitudes of men, but alas! there 
was only a suspension of these propensities and tendencies 
which had already caused alarm to his truest friends, and 
now, if one may judge by recent utterances, the old spirit 
has returned once more to the mind which had been swept 
and garnished, and has found there seven other spirits worse 
than itself. 

It was in this mood and at this juncture that Mr. Lloyd 
George found it possible to disguise very successfully any 
strong hostility to a General Strike, to condemn the Govern- 
ment which refused to parley with those who were holding 
a pistol to its head unless that pistol were dropped, and to 
formulate excuses and defences for that humble disciple of 
Lenin whose proclaimed object is the overthrow of the whole 
industrial system by any means—to quote his own words, 
“fair or foul.” 

Where, then, do these two men tend, and how far will 
they travel in company ? 

Socialism is based on a primary fallacy. Its theory is 
the nationalization of the means of production, distribution, 
and exchange. The chief means of production is labour. 

VOL, LXXXVIII 88 
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Labour not only refuses to be nationalized, reserving ‘its 
right to strike even under a Socialist régime, but cannot be 
nationalized, for the simple reason that there is no means 
by which it is possible, against a man’s will, to secure the 
whole of his available output of effort. The sole possible 
method is the method of incentive and reward, and of ambi- 
tion realized. The end of Socialism, as has already been 
definitely demonstrated by the events which have happened 
under our very eyes, is Communism, and the end of Com- 
munism is anarchy. 

We can understand Mr. Cook, with his limited powers of 
reasoning and his inferior mental equipment, becoming 
bemused by the exotic doctrines of Marx and Lenin, but 
Mr. Lloyd George has no excuse on such a score. He must 
know very well where the roadway leads, and that he who is 
not gathering is scattering. He is at the parting of the ways. 
Will he call a halt, or will he go still farther in the company 
of those whose journey ends in disaster and ruin ? 

Communism is the inevitable sequel of Socialism, and 
yelps and snaps at the very heels of itsforerunner. The desire 
of Socialism to obtain artificial equality is as stupid as the 
act of an ignorant woodman who, for the sake of unnatural 
and temporary uniformity, proceeds to lop and maim the 
tallest and shapeliest trees to the level of their stunted and 
ill-grown neighbours. Communism is lunacy, but it displays 
ruthless logic. Capital and competition are hateful things, 
it declares. Brains create capital and produce competition. 
Therefore brains must be abolished. And, therefore, Com- 
munism’s first act of power is to lop off the heads of the 
intellectuals. Socialism imagines that by making the Sermon 
on the Mount an Act of Parliament, the economic law and 
the law of Nature can both be rendered inoperative. 
Communism, on the other hand, crucifies Christ and releases 
Barabbas. Socialism, therefore, speedily hardens into Com- 
munism ; it starts in England and finishes in Russia; it 
begins as heaven and ends as hell. 

Mr. Lloyd George, with his acute perceptions, under- 
stands all this as clearly as any man, and yet he appears 
not indisposed to seek leadership of the Socialist forces. 
Before now, on board ship, a man with some knowledge of 
navigation has been induced to take part in a mutiny in 
the hope that being apparently indispensable he would be 
elected skipper, only to find himself, when the mutineers 
have had their use of him, marooned or compelled to walk 
the plank. Will that be the final fate of Mr. Lloyd George ? 


G. Dunoan Grey 
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POLAND AND THE SOVIETS 


TueE Soviet Government of Russia has again attempted to 
throw a lighted torch on a highiy inflammable Europe. 
It was to call the attention of the world to the character 
of this move that on October 23rd the Polish Chargé 
d’Affaires at Moscow handed a courteous and dignified 
Note to the Soviet Commissary for Foreign Affairs. He 
pointed out that a treaty between the Soviets and Lithuania, 
which had been published in Jzvestia on September 30th, 
when read along with its accompanying annexes, purported 
to deal with certain territories, including the town of Wilno, 
which had been definitely adjudged to Poland on the 
invitation of each of the parties concerned, by a decision 
of the Conference of Ambassadors empowered to do so by 
the principal Allied and Associated Powers on March 15, 
1923. Furthermore, the Soviets were reminded that in 
Article 11 of the Treaty of Riga concluded between them- 
selves and Poland, they had solemnly renounced all pre- 
tension to interfere in the ultimate destination of just 
these very territories. The Note ended at this point with 
a firm and unhesitating declaration that this decision of 
the Conference of Ambassadors, binding on both Poland 
and Lithuania, could not validly be questioned in any 
international treaty at the behest of one of the parties 
concerned. There was no attempt any further to enlarge 
on this perverse exhibition of Soviet inconsistency. But 
we who look on the question from afar can well rub our 
eyes with wonder and ask, ‘‘ Cui bono ?”’ 

It cannot be denied that the Polish Government was 
justified in taking this singularly restrained action. For 
some considerable time it has been apparent that the 
diplomacy of the Soviets is becoming one long course of 
fishing in troubled waters. No doubt the Russian Govern- 
ment has its own internal troubles, and when Greek tears 
Greek to pieces on the stage at home, there is a temptation 
to keep both sides silent by some entrancing diversion 
abroad. But it would be quite unwise to lay too much 
stress on the influence excited by the internal difficulties 
_in Russia, just as it would be too optimistic to hope that 
there may soon result any considerable modification of 
their attitude to other European nations and parties. For 
the most part, like the differences of Liberals, such disputa- 
tions have never resulted in a soldier’s battle. They have 
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been altogether a case of politicians struggling for more 
than their share of place and power and finding that, as 
in the Torpid races, they were obliged to bump each other 
during the operation. . 

No preliminary apology can then be offered for this 
Soviet diplomatic recklessness, but one ounce of credit 
must be unhesitatingly assigned to them—they do know 
how to stage their moves among their friends in Western 
Europe. There are one or two of the Soviet Commissars 
exceedingly well acquainted with the ways of Fleet Street, 
and they have never failed to use to the best advantage 
that instinct for recognizing and disseminating news which 
has come to them as an inheritance from their former state 
of existence. The latest move had its heralds in some ve 
interesting preliminary announcements. The year 1926 had 
hardly opened when a story was reported from Berlin in 
the Manchester Guardian to the effect that the Soviets 
were holding non-committal conversations with certain 
Poles as to the advisability of concluding a treaty of 
neutrality between the two countries. Thereafter, a party 
of members of the Polish Parliament visited Russia and, 
according to a Reuter telegram all the way from Moscow, 
they displayed ‘‘ great interest in the nationalities’ policy 
of the Soviet Government.” One would have imagined 
from these glowing announcements that everything was 
for the best in a highly peaceful new European world, 
and that on its Eastern front, at any rate, the lion and the 
lamb would soon lie down together. 

In the meantime, however, there was no cessation in 
this circulation of rumours. It was evident that Count 
Skrzynski, who was then Polish Foreign Minister, was 
prepared to give the Russians every chance and, so far 
as there was anything really serious in their proposals, to 
receive and consider them with sympathy and good will. 
Actually, about the end of January, at any rate, a group 
of high officials from the Russian Foreign Office paid a 
visit to Warsaw. Soviet propagandists further whispered 
that Count Skrzynski would pay a return visit to Moscow. 
The late Lord Salisbury, in the course of an important 
speech on foreign policy, once quoted the saying, “ First 
the trader, then the missionary, and then the gunboat.” 
This saying might almost have been expressly coined to 
serve the present narration. The Soviet-Polish trade dis- 
cussions appeared to hang fire, and the pleasant talk about 
a missionary visit to Moscow ended—in the Russian- 
Lithuanian Treaty. 
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But there were still many comprehensive moves before 
the final denouncement. About the beginning of April 
The Times correspondent reported from Riga that the 
Russian Foreign Commissary had instructed his diplomatic 
agents in Warsaw, Helsingfors, Reval, Riga, and Kowno 
to reopen negotiations with these States for the conclusion 
of Guarantee Pacts with the Union of Soviet Republics. 
It was said that there were to be three in all of these 
Guarantee Pacts—one with Poland, one with Finland, and 
one jointly with Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. All this 
sounds very well, and it looks as if it ought to be reckoned 
to the Soviets for righteousness; but unfortunately there 
was at the same time an unpleasant recrudescence of veiled 
allusions, emanating from sources under Soviet influence, 
of a new attempt to create an Eastern counterbalance to 
Locarno. As for Poland, she would be intimidated and 
browbeaten by a reference to possible trouble in Upper 
Silesia, or on the so-called corridor to Danzig. This, 
it was presumed, would make her ready to accept any 
scheme in the nature of an insurance against future 
trouble. 

There was everything, therefore, to encourage the Soviet 
diplomatists to a fertile invention in the multiplication of 
future schemes. Moscow, according to a Press corre- 
spondent of that time, meant to propose to the Baltic 
States, including Poland, first, a mutual guarantee of the 
existing frontiers ; secondly, a mutual non-aggression pact ; 
thirdly, a mutual agreement to maintain neutrality if the 
other party is involved in war; fourthly, an undertaking 
on the part of each State not to take part in any coalition 
hostile to the other ; fifthly, the establishment of a peaceful 
method for the settlement of disputes; and sixthly, a 
trade agreement. When confronted with practical nego- 
tiators, however, Russia remained on two points rather 
suspiciously obdurate. In the first place, she refused to 
consider the suggestion of Poland to make a general agree- 
ment, a real Eastern Locarno, embracing all the Baltic 
nations at one sweep in its scope. And in the second 
place, Russia would have none of a really water-tight 
arbitration clause. She was satisfied with a vague provision 
of conciliation, and that would leave the door still open 


to Armageddon. 


All this roused a considerable amount of suspicion, 
and the Baltic States appeared very soon to arrive at the 
conclusion that these treaty negotiations were only part of 
a Soviet game. What the Soviets in fact wanted was to 
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make a kind of tactical diversion in order to assist them 
in their much more important negotiations with the Western 
Powers. One very marked success, however, had to be 
placed to the credit of these Soviet diplomatists.  Con- 
currently with their approaches to the Baltic States, the 
Soviet Government had been carrying on negotiations in 
Berlin, and they were now able to bring these negotiations 
to a successful close. The result was—and it excited a 
great deal of searching of hearts among those who were 
pushing the German claims at Locarno—that there was 
signed a Soviet-German Pact of Non-Aggression which was 
intended to be in some sort of supplement to the Treaty 
of Locarno. It was not that on the face of it this did not 
look all innocent and square. ‘‘ Everybody,” said Count 
Skrzynski, who was then Polish Minister, “‘ may sign what- 
ever he likes, provided it does not run counter to the 
Covenant of the League of Nations and the spirit of Lo- 
carno.” But did it or did it not run counter to the Covenant 
of the League of Nations? There were certainly some 
eminent authorities who held that the new Soviet-German 
Treaty was inconsistent with Article 16 of the Covenant, 
and could scarcely be reconciled with the obligations which 
Germany had assumed at Locarno. 

After the first success, however, matters dragged some- 
what wearily along. Public opinion in the West, it is true, 
settled down eventually to the toleration of the Soviet- 
German Pact, and the result was that Germany was not 
in the least prejudiced on her eventual entrance into the 
League of Nations. But the overwhelming majority of 
the Baltic States were showing a somewhat embarrassing 
desire to look their Soviet gift-horse in the mouth. Poland, 
at any rate, the largest of these States, soon made her 
position quite definite and plain. Of the Soviet reserva- 
tions she was, and had always been, suspicious. A Round 
Table of the Baltic States she would accept which all could 
unreservedly join on a footing of equality; but she did 
not feel inclined to aid the Soviet administration in their 
efforts to tie up each successive State in detail. There was 
one of the Baltic States, however, which had always 
occupied a somewhat isolated and in some respect a pathetic 
position—and that was Lithuania. It did not appear that 
in the earlier stages of the negotiations with the Baltic 
States, there was any intention on the part of the Soviets 
to deal with Lithuania in an exclusive and special agree- 


ment. Indeed, as we have seen, the intention was to 


group her with Latvia and Estonia. But it must be 
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presumed that when their negotiations with the other 
Baltic States showed few signs of succeeding and, on the 
other hand, they found Lithuania in some considerable 
degree responsive, the Soviet Commissars conceived the 
idea of making a treaty with Lithuania separately which 
would not be definitely based on the stabilization of existing 
frontiers. They would pursue their old game of fishing in 
troubled waters by doing their best to bring again to the 
front the question of Wilno. In this way they might 
expect to punish Poland for being unduly critical of their 
designs, and if to do so they had to turn their backs on 
the Treaty of Riga, which they themselves had concluded 
with that country, this did not appear to give them any 
large amount of difficulty. 

From the first they had appeared to succeed with 
Lithuania, and immediately the mention of Wilno was 
made, there was nothing lacking to captivate the Lithuanian 
official mind. Wilno has become an obsession in Lithuanian 
diplomatic negotiations ; whatever else you were discussing 
with that country, it was Wilno that always blocked the 
way. This city, which was the capital of the former Grand 
Duchy of Lithuania, had been assigned to Poland, on 
March 15, 1923, by the Conference of Ambassadors, who 
were empowered to do so by the principal Allied and 
Associated Powers, the relevant authority under the Treaty 
of Versailles. They had been asked to take up the question 
when other efforts had failed by both Poland and Lithuania, 
but when the decision was actually taken, Lithuania 
relapsed into a kind of sulking dissatisfaction. Being a 
young and inexperienced nation—for only a young and 
inexperienced nation could play lightly with the threat of 
war—she at once announced that she was in a state of 
war with Poland. There was, of course, no overt or 
evident hostilities—the discrepancy in size and resources 
between the two countries would have made the result of 
them a foregone conclusion—but there was a certain dis- 
agreeable menace to the whole peace of Europe in the 
fact that to make their state of war credible in the slightest 
degree, the Lithuanians had to refuse diplomatic intercourse 
with Poland, and even to cut their own throat by inter- 
posing difficulties in the way of Polish trade communication 
to Memel on the River Niemen. Evidently he who fanned 
this flame afresh might soon confront Europe with a con- 
flagration. Where the governors of a State have lost their 
_ sense of balance, a mere boundary incident might let loose 

the real dogs of war. But the dangers of dealing with 
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such highly inflammable material appeared to present no 
warning terrors to the Soviets. 

It looked, indeed, as if they were applying themselves 
with more diligence than ever to the task of still fanning 
the flame. It has already been pointed out that some of 
their leaders are experienced in Press propaganda, and 
now was the time to show how well they could stimulate 
the old dying passions of European unrest. There is 
nothing that excites so much one’s sense of the hopeless 
irony of human affairs than to find advanced politicians 
and newspapers which pay unceasing outward service to 
the cause of peace engineered into an agitation which can 
only have the effect of endangering the peace and making 
any ultimate settlement farther off than ever. There is a 
well-known Liberal journalist and publicist who cannot, 
even in the present difficult days, write an article without 
hinting at the revision of the Treaty of Versailles or en- 
couraging the Germans to raise the question of the Corridor. 
Verily peace only too often finds itself attacked in the 
house of its so-called friends ! 

At any rate, the Soviet press organization quite 
evidently knew what it had set itself out to accomplish. 
Poland was suspected of having unmasked alluring designs 
in the Baltic, and now a treaty with Lithuania must be 
staged in such a way as to act to Poland’s disadvantage. 
Communist organizations throughout the country passed 
elaborate resolutions, built up on a uniform pattern, im- 
puting to Poland all kinds of unlicensed and unholy 
purposes. The Independent Labour Party, in a manifesto 
issued on October 27th, called “‘ urgent attention to the 
danger of war arising from the developments of foreign 
policy in relation to Poland,”’ and with a charming affecta- 
tion of unlimited international knowledge declared, “‘it is 
widely believed among the peoples of Lithuania and Russia” 
that “‘ Pilsudski, the dictator of Poland, is planning a 
military invasion of Lithuania with the connivance of the 
British Foreign Office.” To one who was in touch with 
the whole course of the negotiations between Russia and 
Poland, the cloven hoof was in the text of these resolutions 
only too plainly visible. 

Can it really be believed that just when these resolu- 
tions were being industriously manufactured throughout 
the country, the ink was not yet dry on the pen that signed 
the Russian-Lithuanian Treaty of September 28th, and 
the Soviet Commissary for Foreign Affairs was dictating the 
very provocative Note on Wilno which looked as if it were 
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intended to induce that state of affairs against which the 
resolutions were understood to protest? So far from 
Poland meditating any onslaught on Lithuania, she showed 
by the way in which she received the news of the actual 
signing of the Russian-Lithuanian Treaty that she intended 
to preserve the same placid calm with which she had always 
dealt with continuously irritating conduct on the part of 
Lithuania. Of any real determination to attack there was 
not the smallest shadow of a trace. The resolutions had 
only been intended to harass and provoke: they repre- 
sented what the Soviets appeared to desire rather than 
what was actually to happen. And the same intention to 
fly in the face of evident facts appears in the reference to 
the ‘“‘ dictator of Poland.’ If there is one thing that can 
be affirmed with the utmost certainty it is this, that despite 
all the developments of rumour, “the lying jade,’ Poland 
is still quite definitely under a system of Parliamentary 
Government. Changes have been made, it is true, in its 
very democratic Constitution. The President of the Re- 
public can now, in certain circumstances, dissolve Parlia- 
ment. He can also issue executive and administrative 
decrees having the force of laws. But the latter faculty 
is carefully limited as to time and subject. No such 
administrative orders can be issued unless when Parliament 
is not in session, and whenever Parliament again meets 
they have to be submitted for endorsation. When taken 
along with the fact that these orders are confined only to 
certain specified subjects, it is very plain to see how much 
justification there is for the accusation of dictatorship 
embodied in these disseminated resolutions. 

It was all, in fact, another instance of that reckless 
fishing in troubled waters which it is the purpose of this 
article to criticize and expose. A well-known Liberal diplo- 
matic correspondent, presumptuously claiming to interpret 
the opinions of the British Foreign Office, said that the 
latter body had no objection to the raising again of the 
vexed question of Wilno; and then, obviously influenced 
by German propaganda, he made proposals for exchanging 
Memel for Wilno, or for handing over the Polish Corridor 
as an additional “item” to the Free City of Danzig. 
There is no mention made of the desirability of consulting 
the inhabitants on their transfer. Memel and the Corridor 
are deemed to be quite properly used as pawns in a possible 
German game. Articles like this, so remote from what 
can possibly be practised within the lifetime of the present 
generation, only show that the Soviets knew what they 
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were about. When you once stir up the old embers of 
controversy anything may assuredly happen. 

The Polish Foreign Minister, Monsieur August Zaleski, 
who showed himself experienced and self-controlled through- 
out the whole matter, at once realized that it was to Soviet 
Russia that he had first to address a protest. Lithuania, 
as has already been said, is a small country and a very 
inexperienced country, and if the consequences of a faux 
pas were not so serious, the statements made on her behalf 
might well have provoked a smile. An attempt was made 
by her statesmen to deny the competency of the Conference 
of Ambassadors, though she herself had been a party 
equally with Poland to their invitation to intervene in 
the case. There is not much of the long view in this 
indifference to the plainest facts; and it is just this reck- 
lessness of statement and proposal that constitutes a distinct 
menace to Kurope at the present time. The policy of 
Lithuania to Poland appears to be a succession of irritating 
pinpricks. The Pole looks across the borders and _ hears 
the cry from his kinsmen in Kowno; and the League of 
Nations hears with astonishment that when this Polish 
minority appealed to the League of Nations they were 
persecuted by the Lithuanian Government for doing so. 
A question was put very recently in the Lithuanian Par- 
liament about a very deplorable affair which took place 
on September 26th last in the church of the Holy Trinity 
at Kowno. An immense multitude of people, chiefly Poles, 
were gathered together in that church for prayer, when 
a body of men suddenly separated themselves from the 
rest of the crowd and commenced to fire with revolvers 
or strike about with their knives. The consequence was 
that a large number of Polish worshippers were badly 
wounded, and it was subsequently revealed that though 
the Lithuanian authorities had been warned that such an 
outrage might be attempted, they took no adequate pre- 
cautions to protect the worshippers. 

In the face of all these possibilities of menace, the 
Polish Note to the Soviets appears to take the most approved 
course. Soviet Russia is reminded, indeed, that she will 
be expected to respect her treaties, but in addition to that 
there is made the much more important and categorical 
statement, that Poland will submit to no questioning— 
whether from Lithuania or Russia—of the decision of the 
Conference of Ambassadors on March 15, 1923, as to the 
future of Wilno. Some of our own distinguished publicists 
who love to write as if this were still an open question, | 
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may well be invited to take note of this decided declaration. 
It is to be hoped that it will not be without its effect on 
Lithuania. Any other result may spell untold difficulty 
for that country. If her statesmen were not so inex- 
perienced in the conduct of negotiations, they would realize 
that any parley on Wilno, in some future still remote, 
could only take place with the free consent of Poland ; 
and that, if you want that consent, the very worst way 
to go about it is to stage a mimic representation of war. 

When this article was written, there had been no reply 
from the Soviet Government; but statements were being 
made from sources in touch with Moscow that there could 
now be no question of a treaty with Poland. The latter 
country is then to be severely punished for not having 
proved a willing agent in the advancement of Soviet 
designs. Doubtless she will have no difficulty in surviving, 
but meantime it is encouraging to think that, as the result 
of the recent Imperial Conference, some at least of the 
Dominions have relaxed their previous objections to the 
firm and steadfast continuance of those influences which 
this country can best exert in the continued pacification 
of Europe. 


J. H. 
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ENGLISH SKATING 


THE new rink of the London Ice Club is to be opened shortly, | 


and it will be interesting to see if the presence on the Com- 
mittee of distinguished skaters in the English style will do 
anything to revive English skating. So far, indoor ice 
rinks have had an unfortunate effect on the English style, 
which, indeed, demands a larger space than is commercially 
possible indoors, and the decline of English skating dates 
from, and was caused by, the opening of indoor rinks in 
England when the age of soft winters commenced. The 
International, or, as it used to be called, the Continental, 
style does not favour combined skating, which is the most 
delightful feature of the English style, and its exponents 
are content with a much smaller space. Naturally, there- 
fore, the International style became predominant on indoor 
rinks, both because it needed much less room and because 
the professional teachers without exception belonged to it. 
From indoor rinks the fashion spread to English resorts in 
Switzerland, and, aided again by professionals, has so far 
excluded the English style that there are now only two 
centres where the latter is skated by any considerable 
number. 

So rarely is the English style seen nowadays that it is 
probable that the majority of skaters in England do not 
even know of its existence. Yet the writer believes it 
is true that every one of the sixteen “turns” (threes, 
brackets, rockers, and counter-rockers) was invented by 
English skaters before the Continental style was thought 
of. This is striking testimony not only to the hardness 
of Victorian winters, but also to the enterprise of our skaters, 
and the genius that discédvered the first rocking turn is 
as worthy of a memorial as the inspiration of the Rugby 
schoolboy who, instead of kicking a football, picked it up 
and ran with it. It is permissible to speculate whether, if 
the English style had been evolved in Scotland, national 
sentiment would have allowed it to be eclipsed by a foreign 
invader any more than Scotsmen would tolerate a foreign 
variety of curling or golf. Unfortunately the English 
have little, if any, national sentiment. 

English skating at its best was something typically 
English in its quietness, absence of display and team-work. 
We may trace in it remarkable affinities to another typical 
English art, of late revived after long eclipse, the English 
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country dance. In this, to quote the late Mr. Cecil ye - 
whose words might almost have come from Sir H. 
Lowther’s classic writings on English skating : 

Every movement should be executed quietly, easily, with economy of motion 
and in a simple, unaffected manner. No conscious effort to be graceful should 
be attempted. The thoughts of the dancer should be wholly occupied with the 
dance and his own part in it, in executing movements neatly and unostentatiously, 
and in timing them so that they may accord with those of his fellow-dancers. 


The parallel with combined skating contained in these 
words will be noticed by every English skater, who will 
also appreciate the following further quotations from 
Mr. Sharp’s writings : 

The arms, when not actively employed, should hang loosely by the sides 


and be allowed to swing or move as they will. The legs are supports and not 
ornaments, and should therefore be kept under the body and not obtruded. 


And further : 


The spectacular qualities of the country dance are fortuitous, or, rather, 
the inevitable outcome of the perfect fashioning of means to end. Its beauty, 


| being implicit, needs therefore no artificial embellishment. An elaborate 
_ theatrical setting would be as irrelevant and impertinent as for the dancers 


to deck themselves in rich and fanciful costumes. All that the dancers need is 
plenty of space and dresses which will allow the body and limbs complete freedom 
of action. 


It is easy enough to caricature the English style and 
to call it stiff and ugly. Those who do so have never seen 
or ignore first-class skaters. Second-rate performers in 
the International style are equally stiff and ugly in the 
eyes of those who know anything about skating, and only 
ignorant spectators, who abound, are deceived by their 
attitudes, while the best English skaters, whom the writer 
had the fortune to see before the war, in which many of 
them were killed, did the most difficult things so easily 
and with so little apparent effort that ignorant onlookers 
did not see that they were doing anything at all. There are 
International skaters of the same class, but the public at 
the fashionable and commercialized centres of winter sports 
in Switzerland does not want to see real skating in either 
style, but only fancy tricks such as dancing in costume to 
music or performing on stilts. It must be admitted that 
English skating has no commercial attractions, that it 
bars a band, which makes “ calling’ by the leader in com- 
‘bined skating impossible, and that it will allure only those 
who wish to skate for the pleasure of combining with others 
and are indifferent to ignorant onlookers and the attentions 
of the Press photographer. With these handicaps, and with 
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professional teachers dead against it, has it much chance of 


obtaining recruits in the present age ? 

Probably only a recurrence of the winters which in the 
last century could be relied on to give several weeks’ skating 
regularly every year, will lead to any revival of English 
skating, and then only if there is anyone left to teach 
it. Switzerland is too commercialized and overrun by pro- 
fessionals, who are naturally opposed to an amateur style 
which has always been taught by amateurs. The size of 
indoor rinks in England, the bands and the glittering array 
of professionals (and some amateurs) in tights and other 
fancy costumes, and the admiration of an ignorant public 
weight the scales too heavily against an amateur style whose 
motto is Summa ars est celare artem. Only out of doors in 
England, its home, is there any chance of the revival of 
English skating. The writer is as anxious as anyone to 
believe the best of his favourite sport, but optimistic state- 
ments of the revival of English skating, which have appeared 
in certain papers in the last year or two, must be contra- 
dicted. Competitions in which the chief performers and 
winners are middle-aged are no sign of any revival, even 
if these were skating as well as ever. A revival implies a 
considerable accession of young and promising skaters, and 
the fingers of one hand are too many to count those of 
this class who have appeared since the war, and only two 
of these have shown any sign of developing anything like 
the old championship form. The best class of recruits would 
be the young boys and girls who now take to ski-ing. There 
is not a word to be said against this fine and manly sport, 
but the fact that, in its initial stages at least, it involves 
far less drudgery and takes far less time to learn than skating 
makes it a most formidable rival in Switzerland, and especi- 
ally attractive to those who can only come out for a short 
time. The majority of visitors to Switzerland are nowadays 
comparative week-enders. 

Yet the writer, clutching at straws, would point out to 
young ski-ers that the weather in Switzerland is not always 
propitious for ski-ing, that there are times when skating is 
at its best while ski-ing is at its worst, and that there is an 
advantage in having two strings to one’s bow. They must. 
not imagine from what they have seen of English skating, 
if they ever have seen any, that it is a feeble sport suitable 
only for the middle-aged. A difficult turn, like a back 
counter, done big and at high speed, is as thrilling and 
dangerous, though it may not look so, as any jump on skis, 
and there is no team-work which gives more pleasure to 
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those who take part in it than a set of combined figures by 
well-matched skaters led by a good caller. Even ski-ing 
does not give more vigorous exercise than English skating, 
and there is always something fresh to be learnt in it. But 
there is no use in disguising the fact that English skating 
does involve a somewhat tedious apprenticeship, though, 
when you are young and supple and have a good teacher, 
the period need not be long. English skaters, in the writer’s 
experience, are always ready to help. Sometimes, indeed, 
in their anxiety to get a young pupil over the initial stages, 
they are over-ready to push them on and to bring them into 
a combined figure before they have learnt to strike properly 
and to control their edges and to do the simple turns reason- 
ably well. A bad style and conceit or discouragement in the 
future are the inevitable results of an imperfect grounding, 
and there can be no greater mistake than to pass a pupil 
in a test, especially the two higher ones, when he is not 
well up to, or even above, the form required for it. It is 
to the credit of English judges in the International style of 
skating, as well as in ski-ing, that they do require a high 
standard in the first- and second-class tests, and it would 
be well if judges of English skating had always done the 
same. Misguided attempts at mass-production of English 
skaters only lead to making the art appear ridiculous, and 
it would be better that it should die in obscure dignity than 
be degraded. At all events, the writer hopes that it will 
never be a commercial proposition or a source of profit to 
those who teach it. There are worse epitaphs than “ It 
did not pay.” 
TIMER 
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THE ELECTRONIC REACTIONS OF ABRAMS 
(E.R.A.) AND OTHER THINGS 


THERE are signs and tokens in the world of medicine and 
science that the pall and fog of public ignorance is to be 
lifted or dispersed by logical sense. Sir Arbuthnot Lane, 
apostle of the New Health Society and of freedom for 
doctors to educate public opinion, has worsted the reactionary 
B.M.A. in open conflict. 

The first result is seen in his valuable advice, given 
through Lord Rothermere’s press, on the secrets of healthy 
living and the first principles of diet. All quite simple when 
known. The ‘“ mystery” of medicine is to be made clear 
to the people. Like most mysteries, it is too much depen- 
dent on the trappings of mysterious words and rites, built 
up on ancient practices. But pathology really becomes 
more simplified as time passes. Drugs are recognized as 
useful only to the most limited extent, and as ephemeral 
palliatives only. Operations are regarded as the last resort 
of the destitute. X-rays and radium are acknowledged as 
dangerous, and their value as most problematical in therapy. 
Vaccines are the nearest “orthodox” approach to the 
scientific treatment of disease. 

Outside the field of the bacteriologist, where valuable, 
if rough and ready, research has produced results of 
undoubted importance, it would seem that the labour of 
many thousands of scientists and doctors has narrowed at 
the last to the somewhat belated discovery that the sun 
is a better healer than all of them! Certainly enough has 
been written of late to justify this assumption. The Press 
keeps on announcing that the best medical opinion attaches 
untold value to this “discovery”! And, whatever its 
merits as a “discovery,” it is correct enough as a fact 
known to Egyptians and before. The articles on Dr. 
Abrams, which have already appeared in this review, have 
brought letters from all parts of Europe, showing that their 
interest is general, but it is difficult to convince even the 
sick that they need not remain so sick (provided only that 
their vital force is not too greatly diminished) against the 
power of ancient prejudice and ignorant opposition. 

The writer has seen medical men, men distinguished in 
various spheres, and men of great scientific attainments, 
who refuse to accept the evidence of their senses lest the 
prejudices of a lifetime should be swept away. 
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Many years ago, in the last century, Dr. Abrams used 
to demonstrate, by a simple experiment, the recently admitted 
fact (on which his work is based, and of which he was fully 
cognizant forty years ago or more) that all matter gives 
off radio-waves which can be detected and measured if a 
suitable receiver can be constructed. 

By solving this problem he was able to diagnose the 
main causes of all disease (not many basic causes exist), 
and remove them from infected subjects with inevitable 
benefit—benefit dependent in degree on the vital force 
remaining. 

The simple experiment, regarded by Abrams as amusing, 
but of no practical value in his work of diagnosing and 
curing disease, and therefore negligible, consisted of 
registering on the dial of a special receiver the thought- 
waves of a person at a distance of, say, ten or twenty yards. 

Sir Oliver Lodge has recently been giving this experiment 
as evidence of this same fact. But let us remember that 
Abrams knew all this, and travelled infinitely beyond it, 
building his wonderful system of diagnosis and treatment 
on this scientific truth. Hence the unwillingness of the 
orthodox doctors to acknowledge what they do not under- 
stand. 

Sir James Barr, of Liverpool, no child in medicine, 
who has for many years been a convinced follower and 
practitioner of Abrams’s work, and who has written publicly 
that he considers him facile princeps among research 
workers in the field of pathology, has over and over again 
endorsed, in his own writings, the very moderate claims 
put forward in these articles as to the value of Abrams’s 
work. 

Many others, including fifteen hundred practitioners in 
the United States of America, many in Canada, Australia, and 
elsewhere, and some twenty-five in London, are curing and 
preventing illness of all kinds daily, and in increasing 
numbers, and spreading this knowledge. Yet hundreds and 
thousands will suffer and die unnecessarily before it is 
generally adopted. 

The writer, who learned from twenty-five years’ 
experience the limitations of orthodox medicine in dealing 
with the symptoms of chronic blood-poisoning, has seen the 
happy results of Abrams’s reactions on the causes of his own 
trouble repeated on many of his friends with unfailing (it 
is inevitable) benefit whenever the system has been 
intelligently used. 

During his years of gradually waning health the writer 
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underwent operations, injections, and every known treat- 
ment. He consulted many specialists, including some much 
before the public. 

He now feels that (it is rather an alarming sensation !) 
he knows more about his own health, and can find out more 
about any other person’s health, than most doctors, so long 
as they shut their eyes to E.R.A.—and this optical feat 
many perform, as it were, with open eyes. Yet they are 
hardly to be blamed. 

No man will lightly abandon the beliefs of a lifetime, 
on which his fame and reputation rest, even to welcome a 
greater truth. Yet the work of Abrams is now so firmly 
established, and has proved its worth in so many cases, 
that it can readily pass tests under conditions that no other 
medical system could conceivably accept, or even attempt 
to carry out. 

The writer, who has seen and verified many cases, and 
is familiar with the technique, would suggest the following 
tests as perfectly reasonable. 


1. Say twenty cases of chronic, long-standing illness to 
be diagnosed by E.R.A. before an independent 
committee of well-known men. The orthodox 
diagnoses in each case to be first given to the said 
committee by the doctors in whose charge the 
patients are. 

2. The said twenty cases to be treated by E.R.A., if 
the E.R.A. practitioner considers benefit should 
result, and the progress of each case to be observed 
by the said Committee until the weekly E.R.A. tests 
of the patients’ blood show that no more can be 
done. Results to be observed and reported. 

3. One hundred cases of chronic illness of long standing, 
serious or comparatively trivial, which have been 
treated by qualified medical men who furnish with 
the cases their own views of the illnesses each patient 
suffers from. These cases to be diagnosed by 
E.R.A., and the results compared. If possible, 
E.R.A. treatment to be given to half the patients, 
the remainder to continue orthodox treatment on 
as equal test terms as feasible. Such a test as this 
requires a large number of cases to be conclusive. 

4. A committee of independent men of standing, by no 
means necessarily doctors or scientists, to observe 
E.R.A. diagnosis and treatment over a period of 
three months. The exactness and accuracy of 
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diagnosis, and the results obtained by E.R.A. under 
such tests, would be a revelation to any such 
committee. 


The ordinary clinical methods of diagnosis and treatment 
are amateurish and obsolete by comparison—as amateurish 
as ~ play of Earlam compared to Smith on the billiard- 
table. 

Smith has reduced billiards to a comparatively exact 
science. Abrams has done the same for medicine—if only 
patients knew it! 

It is due to ignorance and prejudice that E.R.A, 
diagnosis is not used as a check to-day by every medical 
man who is not sure of his own diagnosis. 

The writer has discussed E.R.A. with doctors, and in 
every case where it has been discredited the doctor has had. 
no personal knowledge, and will not take the trouble to 
acquire any. The reason may be imagined. 

Yet every day people are cured of serious disease, and 
the systems of many more are cleared of basic infections 
that would inevitably produce serious disease in time unless 
checked. That is the cycle of disease, which is not the 
hydro-headed monster of the medical text-book. Diseases 
are confounded with symptoms, because until Dr. Abrams 
started his work on the radio-activity of disease infections, 
based on the radio-activity of all matter, there was no 
known method of differentiating with any certainty. 

It can be said that patients who, tested by E.R.A., 
give no reaction at the rates associated with certain causal 
infections—not very numerous—of which examples are rates 
denoting streptococcal infection, colisepsis, certain rates 
connected with congenital infections, influenza, staphylo- 
coccus, and so on, that these persons are healthy, and will 
not contract any serious chronic complaint. Such a person 
should be immune from almost any attack, unless and 
until he has acquired one of the above more common and 
less deadly infections, which gradually, by imperceptible 
degrees, bring about deterioration, and open the way to 
more dangerous developments. 

Streptococcus, universal inhabitant of the human animal, 
and kept within proper limits by healthy blood, can become 
the first cause of almost innumerable symptoms, most 
of which are regarded as distinct diseases. The same 
applies to the bacillus coli communis, likewise ‘‘ common ”’ 
to mankind. 

Dr. Abrams’s treatment can and does remove these and 
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other “‘ causal” infections, and provided the blood is kept 
reasonably free of them, let it be repeated again, that there 
is the strongest degree of probability, that no serious chronic, 
killing disease will be acquired. 

How many orthodox doctors realize the vitally important 
connexion of tonsil trouble or appendicitis with strepto- 
coccal infection ? Can they measure the strength of such 
infection, and do they know that if the infection be removed 
before an operation becomes inevitable, that the symptoms 
will disappear and not return unless the causal infection 
is permitted to re-establish itself? All this is elementary 
in E.R.A. 

Physicians must also be aware of the very common 
troubles which follow, attend, or cause thickening of the 
bile—possibly catarrh of the gall-bladder, and probably far 
more common and dangerous a condition than is realized, 
and the cause of numerous digestive troubles. 

Can they find out what “infection” has invaded the 
gall-bladder, and how far it has advanced in its evil work 
without an exploratory operation, an awful affair? It is 
only possible to give one or two examples in an article, 
but the work of Dr. Abrams is steadily receiving the 
acknowledgment it deserves, and more people are added 
to the list of “ benefited” every day. 

To deal with causes—not symptoms—to demonstrate 
that these causes can be removed, and that symptoms are 
secondary and do not constitute diseases, that is one of the 
chief outstanding truths of E.R.A. work. 

But, as the writer has previously stated, it must always 
be remembered that illness of any chronic character 
necessarily implies enfeebled vital force. 

_ E.R.A., sun, or other therapeutic agencies may remove 
the cause and restore normal balance, but, and this fact is 
very little appreciated by the public, unless the patient’s 
constitution is built up again by proper, healthy living, the 
original “‘ cause ”’ is liable to recur. 

Only nature can cure, but E.R.A. can open the gate, 
and the right gate, to the garden of health for those with 
the wisdom to ask the way. It will probably be necessary 
for business people, or sedentary workers who have once 
had chronic illness, to undergo periodical treatment. It 
would be wise of them to follow Sir Arbuthnot Lane’s diet 
counsel in any case. But it is impossible to exaggerate 
the value of the opportunity to build up a newly sound 
constitution on the foundation of a body freed by E.R.A. 
from the causal, basic infections that sap the vitality of 
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so many, many thousands. There is no system of therapy 
known to the world to-day which produces results even 
approximating to E.R.A. The proof of the pudding is in 
the eating—the proof of E.R.A. is results. 

Diagnosis—the first battle-ground—is rendered, by com- 
parison, exact. It is a thousand pities that the benefit of 
Dr. Abrams’s work, which will live as long as life exists, 
should be withheld from so many sufferers solely through 
the purblind forces of ignorance and prejudice. 


N. Bosanquet 
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‘TURN TO THE RIGHT 


“To rEACH the Grand Hotel,” said the guide-book, “ turn 
to the right on leaving the railway-station.” __ 

I am of a docile disposition, and it pains me to wound 
the feelings of a fly. It has seldom occurred to me to dis- 
regard the advice of those who, older and wiser, no doubt, 
than myself, write guide-books; and perhaps because of 
the correctness of my attitude in this matter I have usually 
found them friends in need rather than harsh disciplinarians. 

But in this case I felt that a little latitude was permissible. 
After all it wasn’t the railway I was leaving, but the boat. 
In fact the boat had left me. With my companion I sat 
upon a green painted bench at the lock-side and watched 
it disappear upstream. 

We sat in silence. We were hurriedly consuming a bag 
of small red plums, a bag of small yellow pears tasting 
mildly of turnips and cotton-wool, and a large bag of brown 
rolls and ham. We were very hungry, for we had been 
steaming up the river without food for a matter of five 
hours. The river lay in front of us, beyond the lock, spanned 
only by the railway-bridge, with a narrow shelf at the side 
of it for foot-passengers. A quarter of a mile away on the 
opposite bank we could see three or four hotels and a few 
scattered villas. Having fed, we picked up our belongings 
and crossed by the footway. 

At the far side it became clear that the guide-book had 
not tried to deceive us. The Grand Hotel was visible not 
far from the station. Still I hesitated. I knew I was 
wrong, but I crossed the road and spoke to a lady engaged 
with the family wash-tub in her cottage garden. “ Pardon 
me, madame,” said I, “‘if I ask you to direct me to a clean 
and comfortable hotel which is not too dear.” 

** All are dear, madame,” she replied. She straightened 
her back and sluiced the soapsuds down from her arms. 
** But you had better go to the Pension Albion. That one, 
with the steps. It is kept by English people.” 

If I am anything, I am patriotic. All I said was: 
“‘T prefer the cuisine of Belgium.” ‘‘ The guide-book,” I 
added, ‘“‘ recommends the Grand Hotel.” 

There was a raucous hoot behind us, and a large motor 
containing a stout, rectangular-headed man of whose 
nationality there could be no question, with a young woman 
smniling fatly beside him, flew past in a cloud of dust. ‘‘ Do 
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those people have the face to set foot in this country now?” 
I began incredulously. ‘“ Were you here in 19142?” I 
went on. : 

““T lost five of mine then,” said the lady of the wash- 
tub. “All civilians. My husband’s mother was seventy, 
but they shot her too. At Dinant six hundred civilians 
were shot.” She spoke with a certain simple dignity. To 
my gesture of horror and sympathy she responded by a 
sad shaking of the head, but showed no wish to enlarge on 
the subject. 

In silence we watched the German car. It turned to 
the right and stopped before the Grand Hotel. The 
Belgian’s eyes followed it. ‘‘If you like good cooking,” 
she said, ‘‘ there is the hotel of the Pike next door. There 
is also the ‘Fabri’ and the ‘ Delbrassine’ and the Hotel de 
la Rhétorique farther down. But the ‘Pike’ is the best. On 
y mange trés bien. Num num num!” She smacked her 
lips several times, with a great noise, in case I should fail 
to understand. She also opened her mouth wide and 
pointed down her throat. 

I shut the book, and turned to the left. 

A few hundred yards farther down a smaller stream 
debouches into the big river. Our hopes were fixed on the 
beguiling therefrom of trout ; so, as soon as we had installed 
ourselves in the house of the “ Pike’”—ominous name !— 
resi hurried out with rod and fly-book, leaving me to 

ollow. 

It was half an hour later when, clasping the guide-book 
in my hand, I also sallied forth. My disregard of its counsel 
in the matter of the hotel was still slightly irritating my 
conscience, and I was resolved to base my next movements 
on its advice. On the doorstep of the “‘ Pike” I opened it 
and ran my eye down the page to the paragraph headed 
“Walks and Excursions.” ‘‘ Turn to the right,” I read, 
“over the bridge across the little river. Then turn to the 
—_ again and follow the road on the farther bank, which 
eads 

I shut the book hastily. I objected to being told to 
what the road would lead me. I am a fervent admirer of 
the guide-book, but not its slave. I am its respectfully, its 
faithfully, but not its to command. I will not have revealed 
to me in advance what I am going to see on my voyages of 
discovery. I prefer to find that out for myself. After- 
wards the guide-book and I compare notes. 

I went back into the hotel and put the book down in 
the bureau. It could wait till I returned. 
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Then I crossed the three-arched stone bridge and turned 
to the right. 

The road hung over the river at a height of some twenty 
feet. Looking down into a shallow I saw the water black 
with tiny fish swarming and wriggling over the stones in a 
seething crowd. They were safe there, no doubt, from their 
enemies the monsters that feed on them; but a time would 
come when they must venture out into the deep water, 
and there, poor little things, woe betide them ! 

A few yards farther up I caught sight of a fair-sized 
trout swimming slowly about with that expression of 
“Mind your own business” peculiar to trout. I peered 
down at him through the dappled shadows of the poplars 
that fringed the road and the steep bank of the river. On 
the other side of me rose perpendicular cliffs, grown about 
with thick underwood, short and very dense. 

The first thing the road led to was a white nanny goat. 
She hung over my head on a stony ledge barely a foot wide, 
but flanked by banks of thick luxuriant-looking grass, to 
a bush in the middle of which she was tethered by a chain. 
Grass had, however, no attractions for her. What she 
wished to eat was a thorn that, sprouting from the ledge of 
rock, jutted out over the road almost at right angles. Nor 
was it the inner and more accessible shoots that had taken 
her fancy. As to so many others, so to her, those leaves 
most out of reach were most alluring. Straight out from 
the cliff side, small, dark, withered, covered with the dust 
of passing motors, the leaves of the thorn bush dangled, 
tantalizing and all but unattainable, over the heads of the 

assers-by; and on the narrow shelf of rock, her unfaltering 
ittle feet gathered in a bunch beneath her, her snowy beard 
twitching with anticipation under her watering mouth, 
her outstretched nose quivering to catch the delicious scent 
she suspected rather than actually smelt, her whole attitude 
that of desperate unassuageable yearning, the white goat 
strained and stretched and balanced, the picture of unsatis- 
fied greed. 

What animal is so classically decorative as the goat ? 
As I gazed at her I began to wonder if she were not 
really a picture hung upon the face of the cliff. It seemed 
impossible that anyone should have tied a real live goat 
to that wall, or that it should stay there at all unless it were 
hanging from a hook. The animal herself, so motionless 
in that impossible attitude, was probably a thing of canvas 
and paint. It might well be that her nose quivered merely 
in my imagination. “Study of a goat, the work of a 
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Flemish master.” It obviously formed part of Pan’s 
well-known collection. 

While I gazed at it critically I regretted that it would 
not be possible to look up its number in the catalogue. A 
very honest, direct piece of work, was my summing-up. 
A pity it should have been thought necessary to sky it. 
It was with reluctance that I quitted the gallery and 
pursued my leafy way. 

Beyond the picture gallery and almost in reach of the 
goat was a twelve-foot bank of nasturtiums, pleasantly 
gaudy; and beyond that the Café de la Lesse, remarkable 
only for its row of eight dog-kennels, each, except the first, 
with the name of its occupant painted over the doorway. 
Pyramé, Médor, Sira, Dick, Zoro, Folette, and Athos. I 
wondered why the patron of the café kept such a pack, 
and what breed he affected; but none were at home when 
I passed. I wondered also what sort of English publican 
would name his dog Athos; or Pyramus, for that matter. 
I soon came to a mill, surrounded by large store-houses 
about three times the size of an English barn. Through 
openings in the sides I could see that they were stuffed 
from foundation to roof with the bark of oak saplings 
packed tightly in faggots. Men were unloading a cartload 
of them as I paused to investigate. An elderly man grinned 
at me from the top of the faggots. 

“To make leather,” he remarked, and tapped his boot 
with an explanatory gesture. 

“Ah! to be sure,” said I, and walked on, wishing I 
had asked him how they separated the bark from the 
saplings ; mere sticks as most of them seemed to be. 

The next thing the road led me to was a snail. It was 
a lily-white snail engaged in house moving, and from the 
anxious look on its face and the nervous gingerliness with 
which it was feeling its way with its horns I could see at 
once that it was wondering whether the china would be 
broken. Having suffered a great deal in the same manner 
myself, my heart went out to it in sympathy; but never- 
theless I could not repress an unworthy sensation of 
envy. What beatitude to be able to carry one’s house on 
one’s back like that! What a simplification of problems ! 
What comparative ease of mind, in spite of the risk to the 
crockery, a risk unavoidable in any case! Was it likely, 
I wondered, that this seemingly harassed snail was aware 
of its wonderful good fortune ? Its foolish air of pre-occu- 
pation was enough to make anyone feel socialistic. What 
did it know of the hardships, the troubles, the distress 
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of mind endured by those less fortunate than itself? Why 
should snails have the housing question solved for them 
more than other people ? Absorbed, I watched it ; fascinated 
in spite of my bitter feelings. Its whiteness alone would 
have entranced me. I had never before met a white snail. 
For all I know they may be plentiful. I envied it its horns, 
too, though I believe they are really not horns but eyes. 
What a poor substitute for horns are the teeth and nails 
with which alone I am armed. How often and how 
desperately have I longed for horns, especially when dealing 
with those more near than dear to me! However, I am 
pretty well resigned to my hornless state. In the matter 
of houselessness it is another affair altogether. I felt it best 
that the snail and Ishould part before my envious sentiments 
got beyond my control. Resolutely I tore myself away. 

The road was now separated from the river by the mill- 
stream and a poplar-grown island. On my left the rock 
descended less precipitately, but still very steep. Oak and 
hazel scrub covered it, with here and there a big ash or 
a lime, a tall willow or a sycamore. On the face of the wall 
and on the banks of the shallow ditch grew a quantity of 
flowers. Late August is not much of a time for wild flowers, 
and most of those that were to be seen were very small; 
but tiny blossoms peeped out at one from every side. White 
and yellow sedums clung to the crevices between the stones ; 
just above them the cream and orange of the toad-flax 
and the bells of harebell and at least three larger campanulas 
waved gently to and fro in the warm breeze. On the banks 
I saw two different pink nettles and two white ones different 
from them both and from each other, as they might say 
in legal documents. Scabious were there with their round 
mauve pincushions. The common pink crane’s-bill elbowed 
a more magenta cousin. A mauve vetch grew beside a 
pinkish one and among dark-pink and white silenes. St. 
John’s wort, lady’s slipper, rock rose, and two or three 
tiny flowerets unknown to me made gleams of yellow among 
the white blooms of wild parsley, achillea, and wild valerian, 
and for pure blue there was chicory. Nor is the list 
exhausted. There was tall pink mint and the common mauve 
mint, a pink spirea-like plant whose name I don’t know, 
camomile, and half a dozen others besides more than one 
unusual form of burdock and dandelion; while on the 
fence that divided the mill-stream from the road 
convolvuluses flounced in the pink and white satin of their 
striped petticoats, and wild clematis strewed the hedge 
with its pale flowers that are like silvery moths. 
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I wandered on for some way and came presently to the 
end of the mill-stream and to a bridge over the little river, 
here transformed into a swirling stream of rapids and deep 
pools. Below the bridge Anthony was fishing. I went 
and sat against the railway embankment a hundred yards 
downstream. 

Opposite me, across the pool, the ground shelved gently 
to the water’s brim. The grass under rows of poplars was 
cropped as short as a lawn by a little flock of some half- 
dozen sheep. Among them a black one was distinguished 
from his companions not only by the difference of colour, 
but by an air of elegance and refinement entirely lacking 
in his white brethren. It looked beside them almost as much 
of an aristocrat as a deer in a herd of cows. This superficial 
attractiveness is a fact too commonly observable among 
black sheep in general, and promotes reflections of an 
unmoral kind. Unfortunately philosophy that springs from 
the observation of the facts of nature is not apt to lead to 
conclusions noticeable for their moral bearing. But let us 
avert our minds from this painful subject. 

Indeed, no one is likely to waste much cogitation on 
abstract subjects on a day when the sun shines as it was 
shining then. The kingfisher perched on the osiers just 
opposite me was certainly thinking of something quite 
material. That his thoughts were of the chase was evident 
in every feather when he darted suddenly down the river, 
and disappeared between the bushes of willows which grew 
thickly on the banks below us. The blueness of him had 
made for an instant some forget-me-nots growing around 
my feet very pale by comparison; but in beauty they held 
their own. High up in the air the poplar leaves flickered 
incessantly in what seemed a strong wind, but down by the 
water not a breath was stirring. White and green the 
little rapids swirled and bubbled along, talking and gurgling 
as they went, in a soft, unending ripple. The rays of the 
sun were reflected in a continual chain of dancing diamonds ; 
they disappeared and re-appeared swiftly, always floating 
out of sight and always immediately replaced by others 
exactly similar. The munch, munch of the sheep was 
unheard above the sighing chords of the wind music to 
which the sunbeams in the tops of the poplar avenues were 
_ tripping on their light, fantastic toes—going through the 
mazes of a sort of Sir Roger de Coverley. Up the middle 
and down again, twirl your neighbour and twirl your 
partner; and so on through more figures than ever Sir 
Roger dreamt of. 
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Poplar leaves have an unusual quality of transparency 
to the sunlight, so that sometimes when these trees 
intervene between you and the setting sun the light seems 
to shine on them from both sides at once, and foliage buried 
in the heart of the tree may be seen to glow like a hundred 
little green safety signals, or like pieces of emerald glass 
in a window of Chartres Cathedral. But even the holiest 
of saints would scarcely care to be crowned with as many 
emeralds as are worn by the poplar grove. If he did, no 
head of crown-wearer would lie so uneasily as his. 

Across the river a naiad was pretending to be the root 
of a tree. She reclined under the bank at the very edge 
of the river. One hand supported her head, one leg was 
extended along the water, and she had bent the other so as 
to show me her knee. 

Except for the gurgle of the stream and the rustle of the 
leaves there was no sound in this fairy valley, haunted 
surely by the shade of Corot, but the whirr of Anthony’s 
line as he cast his optimistic fly—alas! so far, in vain. 

Blue, blue was the sky between the poplars. Sheep, 
may be less classic than goats, but then these were onl 
humble poplars, not ilex. A swift stream, clear and musical, 
whose ripples changed from white to blue in the warm 
light that had a hint in it of violet haze beyond the sparkle 
and brilliancy of the near foreground. What more could 
man or woman want on a summer’s day? A blackstart, 
sunning itself on the rocks above the water, seemed to 
think there was nothing wrong with the world. It needed 
but the spirit of self-sacrifice on the part of a trout to produce 
perfection. 

Perfection was very nearly reached that evening when 
we repaired, half-drugged with sleepiness by the strong air, 
to the dining-room of the Hotel du Brochet. A mayonnaise 
of eggs, celery, and tomatoes awaited us; it was followed 
by pigeons, so young, so fat, so tender, ye gods! that it was 
no metaphor to say that they melted in the mouth. Pigeons 
swimming like ducks in a lake of butter, and accompanied 
by a salad—well, a salad such as our shores know not of. 
Anthony and I could neither of us do justice to the purple 
plums that came afterwards, though the Belgian gentleman 
at the next table made up for it by eating seventeen. 
Perhaps it was unfriendly of me to count the stones, but 
it seemed a pity the feat should pass unstoried and unsung. 

Possibly the marvellous cooks of France and Belgium 
were permitted to those countries in consideration of their 
almost intolerable sufferings. Perhaps some other reason 
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had weight with Providence. It is not for us to decide. 
One thing is certain, and that is that if countries have the 
cooks, as they are said to have the Governments, they 
deserve, our heads must hang lower than ever. In fact, 
we may as well stand on them and have done with it. I 
think it was Mr. W. J. Locke who said, before the war, 
that delicious three-franc dinners fall like manna on France 
every evening at seven. Heaven be praised the manna 
still falls. And the needy and much-abused tax-paying 
Ally is mercifully allowed to partake of the feast. It is 
true that from the dinners of the Continent, the merit— 
superlative for many of us—of three-franc-ness has long 
since vanished; and, with the stabilizing of the Belgian 
franc, vanished from Belgium with a paralysing completeness 
which makes very improbable any repetition of our fishing 
trip. We console ourselves by remembering that the 
climate of those parts is not often such as to compare 
favourably with that of our own island. We very likely 
struck the only fine summer of the decade. Those who 
fought on the Western Front do not need to be told what 
sort of weather may, as a rule, be expected thereabouts. 

In the ointment of some hotels other than the “ Pike,” 
too, flies were very unpleasantly conspicuous. 

Still, the “ Pike” is the “ Pike,” and to that happy 


person who is regardless of expense, and who thinks nothing 
of a three or four hundred mile journey, I can only suggest 
that he should take a guide-book in one hand, step 
resolutely across the Channel, and when the hour of seven 
strikes, turn to the right—more or less. 


MARION PHILLIMORE 
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“BRADDOCK’S DEFEAT,” 1755 


It was late in August 1755 when news arrived in England 
that two line regiments had been cut to pieces in the remote 
backwoods of America. One may imagine, even if con- 
temporary evidence were lacking, what a shock it caused 
among the limited military and social circles of that day. 
It was the first of those trans-ocean military expeditions 
so many of which Great Britain has despatched since those 
distant times.* Yet itis doubtful if its departure from Cork 
in the preceding winter with a whole fleet of transports had 
aroused much public interest. Its destiny was vague and 
its object equally so to the man in the street. All the 
greater then was the consternation when it was rumoured, 
and the rumour quickly confirmed, that some 60 officers 
and 700 men had fallen in the hinterland of America, and 
at a place of which no one probably had ever heard; this, 
too, out of a standing army now reduced to about 20,000. Such 
a calamity, though of a kind familiar enough to later genera- 
tions of Englishmen, was without precedent. <A big butcher’s 
bill in Continental wars was all in the day’s work, but this 
business must have appeared a quite superfluous and in- 
glorious slaughter. There had been plenty of sea and coast 
fighting with French and Spaniards on all the North Ameri- 
can coasts, and regular garrisons had more than once been 
placed in lonely posts on the St. Lawrence Gulf. Occasion- 
ally, too, our colonials had made land raids on their neigh- 
bours, if war between the nations existed in Europe. But 
such distant doings were altogether outside the purview of 
the European public. On this occasion, however, it had 
been the colonists, through their leaders who had asked 
for the troops, though it is doubtful if the average colonial 
had any more notion what the trouble was than his English 
equivalent. 

If this news from the heart of the wild woods caused an 
unpleasant shock in England, it resounded throughout North 
America like a knock-down blow. What had “lighted the 
spark that was to set the world on fire,” as Horace Walpole 
remarked, was but the commonplace action of a few Vir- 
ginia speculators who were promoting land companies, as 
yet only on paper, in the Indian-haunted wilderness beyond 
* Prior to this the only regular troops sent to the American colonies had 


been a mixed battalion of Coldstream Guards despatched to Virginia in 1676 to 
suppress the revolt in the Colony known as ‘‘ Bacon’s Rebellion.” 
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the Alleghanies, then the western limit of settlement. But 
into this fertile basin of the Ohio, and down the Mississippi, 
the French from Canada, by adventurous exploration and 
fur-trading settlements, living in harmony with the Indians, 
had already penetrated. Yet more, they had set up claims 
of universal ownership of the Western country generally— 
from the Canadian lakes down to New Orleans, their acknow- 
ledged southern possession. The English were thus to be 
hemmed into their own seaboard provinces, some day 
perhaps, so boasted the French officers to young George 
Washington, their temporary prisoner in the woods, to be 
driven into the sea! The Home Government, through its 
Canadian viceroys, favoured the scheme. For the moment 
they had splendid dreams of a future domination over all 
North America, whose vast resources their adventurous 
explorers and wide-wandering Jesuit missionaries appraised 
so much better than the stay-at-home, industrious, commer- 
cially minded English colonists. The relative strength and 
wealth of the French and English in America will make such 
dreams seem to us of to-day vain indeed. But they were 
not unreasonable. The Canadians were virtually a con- 
scripted army of irregulars, possessed of great endurance 
and inured to bush-fighting. The Western Indians were 
with them, for the French did not clear the forests and drive 
game and hunters before them like the English. Moreover, 
in the far western settlements they fraternized and inter- 
matried with the natives, who in battle were man for 
man rather more formidable than the best colonial bush- 
fighters. 

The English colonies, on the other hand, stood each for 
themselves. Outside New England there was no sense of 
unity and not a little mutual jealousy. Save for the New 
Englanders, who organized and fought well when their 
interests demanded it, none of the rest had any taste for 
soldiering. And it was these others who were more immedi- 
ately concerned in this threatened barrier to their westward 
expansion. Yet but few among them realized the signifi- 
cance of these French ambitions, which through 1753-4 
found practical expression in the building of forts and 
proclaiming Louis XV as ‘‘ The Great Father’? beyond the 
mountains ; while the Virginians, stimulated by an un- 
wontedly energetic Governor, Dinwiddie, were sending small 
armed companies of protest, which, becoming involved in 
conflicts with the French pioneers, were overwhelmed and 
captured. A leader among these companies was the young 
George Washington, who, though only twenty-one, combined 
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an acquired knowledge of woodcraft with a strong flair for 
soldiering. But this could not go on. For in sympathy 
with the Western movement the French in Canada and 
Nova Scotia were showing their hand, activities countered 
in New England by the strengthening of frontier forts and 
the enrolment of provincial troops. Passing over such 
details, it is enough here that war was actually in progress 
between the English and French, though the mother 
countries remained at peace for another year. It was the 
parting of the ways. Whether France or England were 
to control the future of this vast virgin country was now to 
be settled by the sword. The capture of Canada was then 
no part of the English plan: it was merely the right to 
‘westward expansion and resentment at French pretensions 
‘9 curb it that provoked hostilities. The western centre of 
rench activities and chief Indian rallying-point was the 


ew Fort Duquesne at the junction of the Monongahela and 
\lleghany rivers there forming the Ohio. It lay some 
aundred and twenty miles beyond the extreme frontier 
ettlements of Virginia and Maryland. Though populous 
and rich for the period, these commonwealths were weak 
enough in military strength and slack in military endeavour, 
despite the fact of being more materially interested in the 
question at issue than their neighbours. Owing to their 
failure to suppress the French posts, it was now decided by 
our Colonial administrators in council that nothing short of 
a British regular force would be effective in the West, though 
for the present the troops of the northern colonies would be 
sufficient for operations along the Canadian frontier, mainly 
intended to prevent reinforcements for the Ohio. 

It was in January that General Braddock with his two 
regiments landed in Virginia and went into camp at Alex- 
andria, a little town now confronting the city of Washington 
across the Potomac. The Americans of that day had a 
quite touching faith in the invincibility of British troops, 
through the echoes which had reached them of their recent 
prowess on the fields of Flanders and the still greater deeds 
in the earlier wars of Marlborough. How the rural society 
of Virginia regarded the hundred or so British officers 
precipitated into their midst, history does not say, though 
vague tradition and cock-sure fiction have been busy enough 
with it. Unlike the wealthier and comparatively cosmo- 
politan West India planters, accustomed to naval and 
military visitors, the Virginians had been out of social 
touch with the Mother Country for over two generations. 
Serious immigration, save that of convicts or indentured 
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servants or of the Ulster Protestants to the remote western 
frontiers, had long ceased. The planter class scarcely ever went 
“home.” The Governor’s family at Williamsburg, accessible 
to but few for lack of roads, was the only mirror of English 
fashion and manners. We are led to suppose, and can well 
imagine, that during those months in camp at Alexandria, 
and in the mutual entertaining inevitable to the situation, 
the young officers gave, or appeared to give, themselves airs. 
We know very well that even the country squires and their 
militia sons at home were apt to resent the rather superior 
pretensions of the smart regular officer in country garrisons.* 
Perhaps these yet more unsophisticated colonial beaux found 
as much to resent, while the belles, we may be sure, like their 
contemporaries at home took another point of view. Tradi- 
tion, however, tells of friction, and in truth it would have 
been quite extraordinary had it been otherwise. This may 
have been a minor cause of the small contribution in men 
and money that Virginia, with a population of 300,000, made 
to a war which pre-eminently concerned herself. Nor did the 
justifiable irritation of Braddock with the Virginians for 
their failure to provide him with the promised transport 
and commissariat tend to further friendly relations. Writers 
of romance and picturesque history have credited him with 
a special gift for strong language, though a middle-aged 
Washington on occasions, as we know, could make the very 
“Jeaves shake on the trees”? with his imprecations. Poor 
Braddock had good cause. Assured that he would find 
awaiting him wagons, horses, men, and all the parapher- 
nalia requisite to his formidable march into the wilderness, 
he found none of these things and little desire to furnish 
them. Young Washington and two or three Provincial 
officers alone seconded his endeavours. The rest, he declares, 
were horse-jockeys”’ and “ tavern-keepers.” Nor does a 
reference to a list of their names much modify this rather 
sweeping assertion. No wonder poor Braddock swore in 
the hearty fashion of the ‘‘ Army in Flanders.” He has been 
accused of arrogance by a succession of American historians, 
and held up to obloquy by irresponsible writers in American 
picture magazines, his name no doubt tempting the latter 
to alliterative displays, of which “‘ burly,” “brutal,” and 
“blundering ” are but a few flowers, though none of these 
epithets had any application in fact. On his bravery, 
however, even these Irresponsibles have never cast a doubt. 
What is known of his previous service is in his favour. In 
command at Gibraltar, though a strict disciplinarian, the 
* See Farquhar’s Recruiting Sergeant. 
VOL, LXXXVIII 40 
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erying need at that moment in Wolfe’s opinion of the British 
Army, he was “adored by his men.”’ He had been in the 
Guards, was unmarried and possessed good private means, 
which so far from “dissipating” he had slightly increased. 
The night before sailing, accompanied by his two aides-de- 
camp, Burton and Orme, he had visited the celebrated Mrs. 
Bellamy and her husband and made his will in their favour. 
Producing a map of the region to be traversed, he took, 
writes Orme, rather a gloomy view of the coming campaign 
with the inadequate force and resources at his disposal, 
and obviously did not expect to survive it. Yet he was a 
man who on being worsted in a duel had refused to ask his 
life at the sword’s point. 

Assuredly poor Braddock was the victim of an untoward 
fate that sent him out to make war against well-armed and 
formidable savage warriors in the wild woods, with troops 
trained only in the traditions of European battlefields. A 
hundred wagons were required, but there were almost no 
wheeled vehicles in Virginia. Produce was carried on pack- 
horses when water transport was unavailable. Travel was 
done on horseback, for the roads were mostly unfit for wheels. 
Benjamin Franklin, that able and practical man, then 
Postmaster of Philadelphia, did all he could for Braddock, 
and extracted sufficient wagons from the thriftier but un- 
willing farmers of Pennsylvania. The Virginia food con- 
tractors utterly failed to make good. Of horses there were 
plenty, but the usual extortion under such circumstances 
increased the pardonable irritation of Braddock, who when 
cash failed pledged his own credit for what was necessary. 
In May, however, things were getting forward, and the whole 
force moved on from Alexandria to Fort Cumberland, a 
hundred miles up the Potomac and on the outer fringe of 
civilization. Hence to Fort Duquesne was a hundred and 
twenty-two miles, over wooded mountains and through 
valley swamps. The trail to be followed was that taken 
by Washington and his companions in the two preceding 
years. Not a scrap of food would be available on the 
march for men or horses, nor yet for the garrison to be left 
in the fortress when captured. Everything had to be 
carried. The force consisted of the 44th Regiment, 700 
strong with 230 Provincials from New York, Maryland, and 
Virginia, all under Sir Peter Halkett. . The second column, 
under Colonel Dunbar, comprised the 48th, 650 strong and 
300 Provincials, a majority from the Carolinas, together 
with 50 Indians and as many woodsmen and road-makers, in 
all about 2,000 men. 
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By June 7th all was at length in readiness, and the long 
march began through the tangled forests, now airless in the 
full heat of the American summer. Where “ Braddock’s 
Road”? then dragged its rude trail beneath an unbroken 
canopy of forest leaves all is now a civilized region of farms, 
towns, mines, and railroads. ._But even yet to the southward, 
in West Virginia one may ride on horseback over these same 
Alleghany ridges, through remote counties which settlement 
has so persistently avoided that one can travel for miles 
amid the same wild woods through which nearly two 
centuries ago Braddock had to cut his way. Beyond the 
awful discomfort, even in the dry heat of such an atmosphere, 
of tight uniforms, pipe-clayed crossbelts, stocks, thigh 
gaiters, knapsacks, and mitre hats, there was not much for 
the troops to complain of as the pace was slow enough. 
There must have been some, too, in that column susceptible 
to the beauty of those woods and mountains. These last 
were not smothered in monotonous pine forests like so much 
of the Highlands towards the Canadian frontier, where 
other historic battles were yet to be fought in the great 
struggle now beginning. But these high slopes and shoulders 
were chiefly clad with oak and chestnut, maple, beech, and 
poplar, and other trees of rich and varied foliage whose trunks 
stood deep in lush thickets of rhododendron and kalmia, at 
that season in the full radiancy of their purple and ivory 
blooms. Pellucid streams splashed over rocky beds down 
the winding glens, while here and there the white splash of a 
cataract gleamed above the high woods. Such then was 
most of the region through which the first British oversea 
expedition of this kind in history was hacking its laborious 
way by a rough trail twelve feet wide. The pace regulated 
by that of the road-makers was three miles a day, while the 
length of the column was over that. Hostile Indians might 
be lurking anywhere in the woods, an ambush possible at 
any moment and at any point. But scouts were pushed 
forward and men extended on either flank. Every precau- 
tion was taken and no surprise was attempted. Even the 
magazine writers have never questioned Braddock’s dis- 
positions right up to the fatal day, and even then in the 
vaguest way. Characteristically, too, they attribute this 
much to the presence of Washington at his elbow. But then 
Washington was not there till the hour of the tragedy! For 
he was so ill with fever during the first few days of the 
march that he had reluctantly to stay behind with the rear 
of the column, under a solemn promise from Braddock to 
send back for him at the last moment. In a week it was 
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realized that the pace must be quickened by the only means 
possible, that of thinning the column. So Dunbar was left 
behind with 600 men, including his colonials, the sick and 
the weaker horses, while the General went forward with 
1,200 regulars and 200 of the Provincials. The pace was 
now increased to five miles a day, and everything went well 
till July 7th, when Fort Duquesne was but a dozen miles 
distant. But what was its strength and garrison there had 
been no means of ascertaining, though there were many 
reasons to believe the last to be weak. 

The column was now descending the Monongahela towards 
its junction with the Alleghany to form the Ohio, where the 
fort lay in the angle. At this stage the river had to be forded 
twice within five miles, and though some hundred yards 
wide neither passage was difficult. Washington now arrived 
from Dunbar’s column some fifty miles back. At sunset on 
the 8th, the last a majority of those present were to see, the 
camp was pitched just short of the first ford, and the next 
day the troops were to cross both fords and camp sufficiently 
near the fort to strike at it the following morning, for the 

oing was now easier and their worst troubles seemed over, 
So at dawn the road-makers under Sir John Sinclair went 
forward to secure the second ford, supported by Major Gage, 
later on the well-known general in the American War of 
Independence, with three hundred men and two guns. At 
eight the remainder crossed the first ford and heard from 
Gage that the second had been occupied without incident, 
It was past noon when the main body reached the last ford 
and were drawn up by the General to cross it with some 
pomp and circumstance as well as caution. For they were 
now but seven miles from their goal, and it was humanly 
certain that if there were not hostile rifle muzzles behind the 
leaves there were plenty of curious eyes. So the troops were 
marched across the ford by companies with colours flying 
and bands playing, a strange enough pageant in those wild 
woods. Reforming on the farther bank, the march was 
continued with no less caution than before. Some Indians 
and mounted colonials, probably Scotch-Irish frontiersmen, 
went forward to feel the woods; then came the road-makers 
with Gage’s men and guns, the main body three hundred 
yards behind. So writes Colonel Orme, Braddock’s aide- 
de-camp. What further precautions the General could have 
taken those who accuse him of carelessness on this point do 
not say. Nor even had he doubled his scouts would the 
result have been different, for he was not ambushed. He 
was merely attacked in front with the comparatively short 
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warning inevitable in old-time forest warfare. It was quite 
warning enough for all the preparations he could make 
against a nimble, expert, and well-armed foe whose meth 
of forest warfare he could not imitate. 

In this order they had proceeded nearly a mile from the 
ford. The road-makers had just crossed a shallow ravine 
when the scouts and mounted men came rapidly in. Gordon, 
the engineer officer marking out the road ahead, caught sight 
of a man in Indian dress, but with the gorget of an officer, 
who on sighting him stopped abruptly and waved his hat, 
when the woods ahead became alive with warriors and the 
forest rang with ‘“‘the dreadful clangour of the Indian war- 
whoop.” Men in white uniforms, French regulars, more in 
blue, Canadian militia, and Indians in full paint and feathers 
now appeared out of the woods, and a musketry fire, at first 
intermittent but rapidly increasing, poured in upon Gage’s 
men. The latter replied with steadiness and precision, while 
the two guns opened with grape and canister, doing some 
execution. For a moment it seemed as if the enemy were 
repulsed, and in truth the moment for them was actually a 
critical one. Beaujeu, their leader, whose waving hat had 
opened the fight, was lying dead in the bushes. Dumas, 
who succeeded him, tells us that the Canadians (150) were 
shamefully beginning to fly, crying ‘‘ Sauve qui peut.” His 
six hundred Indians, shaken as always by artillery, were 
showing signs of abandoning the field and leaving it to 
himself and his seventy regulars. All seemed over, but 
despair nerved him to extraordinary efforts to hold the 
savages till they realized, as they soon did, what an easy 
task was theirs. He tells how the main body of the English 
were coming on through the smoke with loud shouts of 
“God save the King!” Precisely how the fortunes of the 
day were turned, as it seems almost in a moment, is not 
recorded, but the Indians, steadied by their French leader, 
followed their natural tactics and threw themselves into the 
undergrowth along both flanks of the British column. 
Gage’s vanguard, apparently being the first to suffer, fell 
back in some confusion upon the main body, causing the two 
Tegiments to get somewhat mixed. Braddock was with 
them, having left Sir Peter Halkett with four hundred men, 
more than half Provincials, to guard the baggage. While 
the confusion was being righted, the hail of bullets was 
thickening every moment from nearly a thousand hidden 
barrels, From now on the battle was little but a one-sided 
slaughter. The scarlet coats made the brightest of targets, 
and their hapless wearers had no knowledge of how to fight 
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an enemy they could not see. Volleys were fired wildly into 
the woods, only to flatten themselves against the tree-trunks 
which sheltered an enemy, or sliver the top leaves of the 
underbrush beneath which an Indian lay prone and safe, 
Bayonet charges were led again and again by devoted officers, 
but fruitlessly against nimble foes who melted before them 
only to return and pour lead into their retreating backs, 
For two hours the one-sided conflict raged. Dumas writes 
with wonder at the stubbornness of the British infantry 
under such prolonged punishment. They had fallen in 
heaps amid the smoke and the heat. Braddock was every- 
where—storming, exhorting, brave, but helpless in such a 
situation. He was as yet untouched, though riding his fifth 
horse. He was nobly seconded by Washington, who had 
lost two horses, while several bullets had ripped his clothes, 
A few inches more or less, and American history would have 
been written differently! But at last, after what must have 
been for him a maddening two hours, a ball went through 
Braddock’s lungs and fulfilled the gloomy foreboding of his 
last night in England. Orme, though badly wounded, and 
Stewart, a colonial, ran to his assistance. He begged to be 
left to die, but first in a cart and later on a led horse they 
forced him along in the general flight that now commenced, 
For he had already given the order for retreat, which quickly 
became a panic-stricken stampede from the shambles in the 
woods where men by the hundred lay dead, dying or doomed 
to the tomahawk, amid as many horses and cattle which had 
shared their fate. The long-drawn-out pandemonium, say 
some of the officers and colonials who survived it, surpassed 
all powers of description. One wrote that the war-whoop 
and yells of the Indians would ring in his ears till his dying 
day. A legend has transformed the two hundred mixed 
colonials in charge of the baggage, who no doubt took covert 
in the backwoods way, into “five hundred gallant Vir- 
ginians,” who threw themselves in the rear of the flying 
British and checked the pursuit. The myth is perpetuated 
by Thackeray, an effective touch in fiction. Actually the 
whole surviving force left the stricken field together, and 
there was no pursuit beyond the near ford crossed in such 

mp and ceremony a few hours earlier. There was plunder 
beyond the wildest dreams of the French, including £25,000 
in specie, while for the Indians there were also scalps to be 
lifted in numbers unprecedented in any former battles, not 
to speak of the unfortunates to be led away to death by 
torture. 

The dying Braddock and his remaining officers made 
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brave but futile attempts even now to stem the tide, both at 
the first and the second ford. But the fugitives ran as if 
the savages were on their very heels. Some did the fifty 
miles to Dunbar’s camp in two days and started a panic 
among his colonial contingent. Washington was despatched 
there for supplies for the wounded who had survived. 
Braddock, now borne on a litter, died during the march and 
was buried under the forest leaves, Washington being back 
in time to read the funeral service. Twenty years later 
his bones were ploughed up by a settler, and being recognized 
by the articles buried with him, found a strange resting- 
place in a local museum. Of eighty-nine officers, sixty-three 
were killed or wounded, few of the latter escaping from a 
fate worse than the deadly bullet. Of some 1,300 men, not 
500 came out unscathed, and more than that never came 
out at all. The loss of the enemy was stated at fifty. Their 
surprise at the result was as great as that of the British. 
The force engaged represented practically the whole garrison 
at Fort Duquesne, and had been regarded almost as a forlorn 
hope. The news resounded throughout North America. The 
prestige of British arms vanished, while that of the French 
rose in proportion. Worse still, the entire frontier of the 
middle colonies was laid bare to attack, and in a blood 
border war lasting for two years all settlement was rolled bac 
in an orgy of fire, bullet, and scalping-knife. England and 
France were still nominally at peace, but in the next summer 
the Seven Years’ War began, in which France spent all her 
strength in Europe and lost her North American colonies, 
and with them those dreams of western empire which had 
provoked the first shot. 

A. G. BRADLEY 


Note.—Three years later another expedition captured Fort Duquesne, 
re-named it Fort Pitt, and upon its site arose Pittsburg, the present centre of 
the coal and iron industry, the “ Birmingham” of America. 
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THE DRUG EVIL 


So far as those communities which have their roots in what, 
broadly speaking, may be called Western civilization are 
concerned, the problems of drug addiction are almost entirely 
related to the manufactured derivatives of the poppy and 
the coca leaf. Morphinomania and cocainomania result 
from the consumption of concentrated portable residues of 
these drugs manufactured by highly specialized processes 
carried out in the drug-manufacturing countries of the 
world, the chief of which are Great Britain, France, Germany, 
the United States of America, Japan, and Switzerland. The 
raw material from which morphine drugs are made comes 
almost exclusively from Persia, Turkey, and Jugo-Slavia. 
Indian opium containing only 8-5 per cent, of morphine is 
unsuitable for their manufacture. Except during the war, 
when there was a world-wide shortage of morphia for medical 
urposes, Indian opium has never been used for the manu- 
facture of the morphine drugs which enslave the addicts of 
the Western world. All the dangerous drugs which directly 
concern Western nations are manufactured from European, 
Persian, or Turkish opium, which has a high morphine 
content (varying between 12 and 17 per cent.), and from 
Bolivian cocaine. 
These preliminary observations are worth making, since 
never an International Conference on the Drug Question 


takes place but some hostile crank seeks to establish a 


relation between the problem of opium eating in the Far 
East and the wholly unrelated one of drug addiction among 
Western nations. 

The attempts made at Conference after Conference, at 
the League of Nations Sub-Committee, and at the meetings 
of the Thich Barta mentary Union, to lay upon us as pro- 
ducers of Indian opium the responsibility, for example, of 
the million drug addicts who constitute America’s peculiar 
problem (more acute since prohibition), are too often but a 
transparent and disingenuous attempt by the drug-manu- 
facturing countries to avert International observation from 
their own activities. It is fatally easy, as I discovered 
recently at Geneva, for a group of representatives of drug- 
manufacturing nations to side-track the subject on to the 
sentimental subject of the poor opium-eating Hindu; it is 
far more difficult to secure support for a motion calling 
attention to the colossal over-production of drugs of addic- 
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tion from non-Indian opium by these same countries. But 
how vital this aspect of the question is will be at once 
apparent from a few figures. 

The Medical Committee of the League of Nations Con- 
ference has laid down the legitimate needs of the derivatives 
of opium in countries with a medical system organized by 
Western standards at 0-045 of a gramme of morphine per 
head of population per annum, and of cocaine at 0-007 of 
a@ gramme per head per annum. The legitimate medical 
requirements on Western standards would be 45 kilos of 
morphine and 7 kilos of cocaine for each million of the 
population. i 

Bearing these quantities in mind the exports of manu- 
factured drugs in recent years indicate a colossal over- 
production. Great Britain in 1923 exported 2,807 kilos of 
manufactured morphine—or enough for the medical 
requirements of 60 millions of human beings for that year. 
France, in the same year, exported 4,025 kilos, or enough 
for nearly 90 millions of souls. In 1920 she exported 9,114 
kilos of manufactured morphine—enough to supply the 
legitimate need of 202 millions of souls. 3 

Germany in 1921 exported 2,257 kilos, or enough for 
over 50 million souls, and 907 kilos of heroin, or sufficient 
for a further 20 million. Neither Switzerland nor Japan has 
made a complete return to the League Committee on the 
subject, but the figure in each case is known to be enormous. 

On the manufacturing side the figures are even more 
alarming. 

Great Britain in 1923 manufactured 7,225 kilos, and 
retained, deducting its export of 2,807 kilos, in the country 
for its population of 44 million, drugs sufficient to supply 
the legitimate needs of 75 million people. Germany in 1921 
manufactured 8,620 kilos of morphine and 1,140 of heroin, 
and deducting its exports (aggregating 3,164 kilos of both 
drugs) retained in the country for its population of 50 
million, drugs sufficient for over 146 million souls. The 
French manufacturing figures are not forthcoming, but 
Switzerland in 1921 manufactured 2,500 kilos of morphine— 
enough for a population of 58 million, though her own 
population numbers but 4 million. The United States of 
America in 1921 manufactured 9,120 kilos of morphine and 


- 472 of heroin, of both of which drugs its aggregate export 


was only 83 kilos, leaving a surplus for home consumption of 
9,509 kilos, or enough for 211 millions of souls. 

Turning now to cocaine, the figures are even more 
remarkable. In 1923 Great Britain manufactured no 
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cocaine at all, but exported 203 kilos, enough for 30 million 
souls. Germany in 1921 exported no less than 5,291 kilos, 
or enough for 756 million people, or more than twice the 
population of Great Britain, France, Germany, Switzerland, 
United States of America and the teeming millions of Japan 
put together, while in the same year the United States of 
America manufactured 2,311 kilos, or sufficient for 340 
million people, and in 1923 enough for 230 million. Thus 
the United States and Germany together manufactured in 
one year sufficient cocaine to supply 1,096 million people. 

It is obvious from these figures that the production of 
these drugs has been on a scale prodigiously beyond the 
needs of humanity, and that the true and direct solution of 
the problem lies in the hands of the manufacturing nations. 
Let me again repeat that not one kilogram of the raw 
material that went in the manufacture of these drugs came 
from the soil of the British Empire. — 

Upon the manufacturing side the problem is, moreover, 
comparatively easy of approach. The plant and process 
are costly and complicated ; they are the more easy, there- 
fore, to supervise. There are probably not more than a 
score of factories in Europe at the present moment producing 
drugs of addiction. The League of Nations convention laid 
down a few simple rules for the guidance of the nations to 
ensure that the output of these drugs should find its way 
only into legitimate channels. Upon each country, accord- 
ing to the draft convention, would be thrown the responsi- 
bility of so supervising manufacture within its boundaries 
that export should be permitted only against an import 
licence issued by the responsible Government of the import- 
ing country. If this simple precaution were adopted, and if 
the importing country loyally restricted the issue of import 
licences to its medical and surgical requirements, the output 
and traffic in these drugs might quickly be restricted to the 
world’s medical and surgical needs. For some unaccount- 
able reason the nations as a whole have shown themselves 
singularly indisposed to pursue these simple precautions. 
Of all the nations represented at the first Opium Conference 
of the League of Nations in February 1925 only Great 
Britain and her Dominions have as yet ratified the Con- 
vention. The Import Certificate system agreed upon 
between the representatives of the nations has only been 
adopted by two or three nations, and all except ourselves 
have shown a strange reluctance to furnish particulars of 
the manufacture which was and is going on within their 
territories. 
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So far as Great Britain is concerned, there can be no 
question that we have followed, even inaugurated, steps to 
control the manufacture of noxious drugs from start to 
finish. The scheme for promoting International control, 
ultimately adopted by the League of Nations, was of our 
making. We have limited our production to strictly medical 
and scientific purposes ; we have passed internal laws of the 
most stringent character to suppress the unlawful manufac- 
ture, sale, distribution, export and use of all these drugs, 
punishable with imprisonment up to ten years, together with 
large fines; manufacturers are licensed and export is only 
permitted against an import certificate signed by a 
responsible Government minister of the country to which 
the drug in question is being consigned, and the drug problem, 
which in England threatened to assume alarming proportions 
shortly after the war, no longer presents serious dimensions. 

A wholly different problem is the vexed question of 
Indian opium, which though a profitable field for philan- 
thropic inquiry, in no way touches the question of noxious 
drugs as they affect Western civilization. Let me first 
revert to a few figures. The total acreage of raw opium in 
British India has decreased from 614,000 in 1905-6 to 
141,000 acres in 1922-3. In the Indian States, during the 
same periods, it has also fallen from 146,000 acres in 1905-6 
to 64,000 in 1921-2. The Government of India is arranging 
for the further restriction of cultivation in India this year. 
Production is a Government monopoly; practically the 
whole opium crop is grown by licensed cultivators in specified 
areas of a single province, and must be delivered to the 
Government opium department. The greater part is 
retailed as raw opium by Government agents for home 
consumption, and the surplus, amounting in 1923-4 to 
1,900,000 pounds or 861,834 kilos, is exported as prepared 
opium, that is to say it is dried and packed ready for smoking. 
The actual morphine content of this prepared exported 
opium is about 8-5 per cent., or 86,200 kilos. The total 
weight of prepared opium exported from India is only 
one-seventeenth of the estimated production of Chinese 
opium. It will be remembered that Chao Hin Siu, the 
Chinese Delegate in 1924 at the League of Nations, admitted 
that China was then producing about 15,000 tons of opium 
per annum, or 95 per cent. of the total world’s supply. 

The total net revenue of the Central Government of 
India from all sources under the head of opium was 
£1,245,000 in 1923-4, or less than 1 per cent. of the 
gross revenue of India. Between 1906 and 1913 India 
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voluntarily sacrificed the whole of her revenue from the 
export of opium to China, amounting in the aggregate to 
over £40,000,000, while during the same period, in order to 
assist China to guard against the illicit smuggling of Indian 
opium to China from other territories, she placed a limit on 
her export of opium to other territories. There has been a 
still further reduction between 1919 and 1923, from a total 
export of 12,231 chests to 8,544. These facts should dispose 
of the oft-repeated calumny that India’s policy is actuated 
by financial motives. 

The raw opium consumed in India amounted in 1923-4 
to 287,000 kilos. The practice of opium eating in India 
dates from the earliest times. It is used in moderation as a 
prophylactic against malaria, cholera, dysentery, and many 
other complaints, as a stimulant in fatigue, for veterinary 
surgery, and for certain religious rites. It is the regular 
household remedy which in India takes the place of the 
patent medicines which flood the countries of the West. 
A commission appointed in 1895 reported that its use was 
unattended by any deleterious consequences whatever, while 
so recently as December 1924, in a discussion at the British 
Society of Tropical Medicine, the same view was strongly 
urged by medical men of long experience in India. Cer- 
tainly its effects are racially far less injurious than even the 
moderate use of alcohol among Indians. Long tradition has 
circumscribed its usage with a caution and moderation 
difficult to appreciate by those who think only of opium as 
the enslaving drug of the Western world. Signs have not 
been wanting that any too drastic reduction of the traditional 
opium supply is followed by an increase in the illicit importa- 
tion of cocaine, which is highly injurious to the Indian 

ople. 
\. awe yet, notwithstanding a tolerance of view-point, 
engendered by centuries of dominion in the East, Britain 
has endeavoured, cautiously and skilfully, to instil in the 
Indian mind, by propaganda and education, the necessity of 
caution and temperance in the consumption of raw opium. 
Distribution is rigidly controlled by ministers ; manufacture, 
possession, transport, export, and sale are controlled at 
every stage by stringent regulations under the Opium 
Acts. The policy adopted has broadly been to reduce the 
limits of legal private possession, to increase the price and 
reduce the number of shops at which it may be purchased. 
Considerable progress has been made. The issue price has 
been increased three-fold since 1910, and the rate of con- 
sumption has gradually declined. In Assam, for example, 
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the five years ending 1923-4 saw a diminution of 50 per cent. 
in consumption. Public opinion has supported the Govern- 
ment throughout, which cannot be said of the American 
attempt at prohibition of alcohol in the States or of opium 
smoking in the Philippines. We have always framed our 
policy in the belief that real control is far superior to the 
facile course of nominal prohibition, which although it 
might enable us to display minimum figures of consumption 
to the outer world, would, we believe, “ inevitably drive the 
traffic underground.” Under the present régime the annual 
consumption has declined from 1,031,040 Ib. in 1910-11 to 
630,802 Ib. in 1922-3 and 609,408 Ib. in 1923-4. The 
present annual per capita consumption amounts to less than 
18 grains or 1-1 grammes, which at an average of 8-5 per cent. 
morphine content gives a consumption of 0-093 gramme per 
head, or roughly only double the strict scientific medical 
ration laid down by the League of Nations for countries 
with Western medical standards and alternative narcotics. 
It is permissible to respect the self-control and moderation 
which this indicates among the Indian people, and the 
figure may be compared with the 750 per cent. excess of 
morphine productions produced by the United States in 1921. 

he initiative in matters of internal reform in India has 
passed under the new Constitution to the provincial govern- 
ments, which are exceedingly jealous of any interference with 
their rights. British opinion can educate, instruct, and 
encourage: it can no longer enforce its counsels. It was, 
therefore, particularly gratifying to find that our long and 
cautious policy had at last borne fruit, and that this year the 
Government of India spontaneously undertook, in the teeth 
of obvious difficulties, the colossal task of restricting the 
output of Indian opium within a period of ten years to 
medical and surgical needs on a Western basis. 

With the gradual elimination of Indian opium within a 
fixed period one of the most fertile grounds of misrepresenta- 
tion of the British point of view will disappear. It would be 
idle, however, to cherish the illusion that this state of affairs 
can have any large repercussion on the question of dru 
addiction in the world without a succession of paralle 
measures enforced with equal good will and vigour in other 


countries, nor can much progress be made even in the East 


without facing the position created by the recrudescence of 
opium growing on a vast scale in China. 

The most popular resolution among the International 
pundits at every Conference on the subject is one which 
seeks to suppress the cultivation of the poppy for the 
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production of opium for smoking within a fixed period of fifteen 
years. China is producing somewhere between 80 and 
95 per cent. of the world’s opium at the present time, and 
though progressive limitation of production is obviously 
desirable it must be equally apparent to any honest observer 
that until China has taken effective steps to restrict the 
cultivation of the poppy any attempt on our part to enforce 
prohibition of opium smoking in the Far East would be 
immediately followed by the diversion of an equivalent or 
greater supply of contraband Chinese opium to the same 
territories. India exports some 860,000 kilos of prepared 
opium every year. This export is for a purpose which we 
recognize as “illegitimate.” It is consigned to those Far 
Eastern Colonies of ours, and a small proportion to those of 
other countries, which are recognized under the Hague 
Convention as countries where opium smoking is temporarily 
permitted. In Burmah, British Malaya, and Hong-Kong 
we have a large population of Chinese, of whom 30 per cent., 
roughly speaking, are opium smokers. It is to these terri- 
tories and for the use of Chinese smokers that the prepared 
opium exported by India is mainly sent. It is a deplorable 
traffic, and the facile course of abusing Great Britain through 
India will always command a following and will divert 
attention from the work of controlling manufacture, but the 
fact remains that in the face of the enormous contraband 
production of China nominal prohibition, however spectacu- 
lar and gratifying to our amour-propre, would be utterly 
ineffective to prevent the influx of Chinese opium. Opium 
smoking was prohibited in Burmah between 1893 and 1900; 
but in spite of the fact that in those days China was not 
producing a tithe of what she is producing now, the experi- 
ment was so disastrous that it had to be revoked in the 
latter years. A glance at the map will show the practical 
difficulties. Burmah has a long mountainous, almost 
unpopulated, frontier to China. The coast-line of Malaya 
measures 1,230 miles, with innumerable small creeks stretch- 
ing far inland and connecting with little-known roads and 
rivers. There exist hundreds of sparsely inhabited jungle 
islands and scores of rivers navigable for timber junks and 
native craft, in any of which opium can be concealed with 
little chance of detection. The Eastern coast is one long 
stretch of sandy beach, easily approached and offering 
magnificent opportunities for smuggling. Or look at Hong- 
Kong with its daily stream of passengers on ferry steamers 
to and from the mainland. Then recollect that these 
territories have enormous populations of Chinese, of whom.a 
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high proportion smoke opium, and it will be realized that as 
long as China continues at her present scale of production, 
no sane man can visualize the possibility of preventing 
smuggling on a prodigious scale. 

In Burmah the Chinese opium smokers are registered and 
rationed. In the last four years the issues of Government 
opium have been reduced by 25 per cent., and the price 
enhanced by 50 per cent. These steps, by their results, 
furnish us with an example of what would happen under 
prohibition. The decrease of the ration has been too rapid 
and a great increase in contraband has followed. The legal 
consumption in 1917-18 was 40,000 kilos, while the contra- 
band supply estimated upon the seizures amounted to 
8,000 kilos. By five years’ hard work the legal supply was 
reduced to 32,000 kilos in 1923, but the seizures in that year 
indicated an illicit consumption of 36,000 kilos. These 
figures offer no encouragement to still more drastic remedies 
such as prohibition. 

The same is true of the Straits Settlements, which has 
a population of 3,358,000, including 1,174,000 Chinese—of 
whom 392,000 are known opium smokers. Despite an 
increase in the Chinese population, the per capita consump- 
tion declined from 314 grammes in 1911 to 231 grammes in 
1921, and 1923 marked a further decline of 2 per cent., in 
spite of an increase in prosperity. 

Even better are the figures in the Federated Malay 
States, where the per capita consumption fell from 295 grammes 
in 1911 to 128 in 1921. The decrease in consumption in 
fifteen years to 1923 was 82 per cent., and similar gratifying 
results are seen in most of the unfederated States. Through- 
out these territories the opium trade is a Government 
monopoly, and sale and distribution are controlled at every 
stage. Smokers are registered and steps are taken to 
recover the dross after smoking. This question of the dross 
is particularly important. The dross is the ash left after 
smoking, and contains much more morphine than a man 
could smoke in two or three days. Very often the Chinese 
swallow this dross with marked deleterious results, and 
under a system of registration and licensed smoking-houses 
it is possible to take steps only to issue smoking opium 
against return packages of dross, which are then destroyed by 


the Government. Both these advantages would, of course, 


disappear under prohibition. Remarkable figures indicate 
the increase of smuggling in the Federated Malay States 
following increased restrictions. In 1920 the seizures of 
contraband amounted to 5,088 tahils, whereas the official 
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Government sales were 1,810,164 tahils. In 1923, Govern- 
ment sales were reduced to 1,353,245 tahils, but contraband 
seizures amounted to 29,438. It is usually calculated that 
seizures represent roughly 10 per cent. of the actual contra- 
band, and on this basis the contraband in 1923 must have 
amounted to the enormous figure of 294,000 tahils, or 20 per 
cent. of the legitimate supply. fou | 
These experiences could be repeated ad infinitum. In 
our opinion they indicate but one conclusion, that the 
elimination of opium smoking from Far Eastern territories 
can only be visualized by practical men after effective 
measures have been brought to bear to restrict the growing 
cultivation of opium in China. Until that is done, all the 
careful schemes of the Powers in the Far East will be doomed 
to failure. 08 | 
The experience of others offers little ground for —s 
that the prohibition of opium consumption would be success- 
ful. The Hoshi Trial it Japan suggests that it is a failure 
in Formosa, while the United States are so reluctant to 
publish the figures of contraband seizures in the Philippines 
that in the absence of any evidence of its success in ‘those 
islands (where owing to the exclusion of Chinese settlers the 
problem is comparatively simple) we are not justified in 
following that precedent either. It is important to set 
ourselves right with world opinion, and in my view the — 
proportion borne by the revenue from the opium monopoly 
to the total revenue of some of our Far Eastern possessions 
offers a vulnerable target. Moreover, with the cessation of 
Indian exports within a measurable period to the Straits 
Settlements, a new source of revenue will have to be dis- 
covered to replace that from the opium monopoly. And if 
the Indian policy is successful it will ultimately become 
necessary to consider the awkward problem of whether we 
are to apply prohibition to the Malay Peninsula or import 
Chinese opium—a highly unpalatable alternative, the con- 
sideration of which in all its aspects I commend to ‘the 
earnest and early consideration of the Colonial Office. 


T, J. O’Connon 
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